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Art. I. The Plain Speaker: Opinions on Books, Men, and Things. 
2Vols. 8vo. 1/.4s. London. Colburn. 1826. 


Mr. Hazuirr is, we believe, the author of these volumes. Al- 
though he has not affixed his name to their title-pages, yet we 
hardly think that’ he intended any doubt to be entertained on the 
subject, as the matter which they contain is full of references to his 
personal history. ‘The work is composed, like his “ Table-Talk,” 
of various essays, the greater number of which seem to have been 
written some years ago. A few of them appear to be of more 
recent date, and being scattered through the others without any 
attention to arrangement, they tend in some degree to perplex the 
reader who attempts to peruse the whole consecutively. Facts are 
brought together which have no sort of connection with each other, 
and topics that have already sunk into oblivion are mixed with those 
which are hastening to the same bourn of repose. 

If this were the only fault of the ‘ Plain Speaker,’ it might 
easily be passed over in an author who professes to give opinions 
rather than historical details of * books, men, and things.’ But we 
regret, for the sake of our literature, that. a deeper stain than that 
of mere negligence pervades too many pages of his volumes. 
Affecting, from motives of singularity, or rather, perhaps, from a 
defect in his early education, to despise the information that may 
be derived from the general experience of mankind, he confines his 
knowledge of the world, of nature, science, and the arts, within 
the compass of what he saw with his own eyes, or suffered in his 
own person. Every subject of which he treats, he combines, or 
endeavours to combine, with his own feelings. He seems to know 
little of books, and his excursion to the Continent seems to have 
had no effect in withdrawing his eyes from their inward glance, 
for he retains in its full strength his long cherished propensity to 
sncge of all men and of all things by himself. 

ow many writers might be mentioned in whom egotism is not 
only pardonable but eminently interesting. Some of the most 
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exquisite passages in Lord Byron’s writings are those in which he 
figures out the genuine features of his own character. The same 
thing might be said of Rousseau and Gibbon ; but they united to 
the fascinations of style an intensity of feeling, or an elegance of 
philosophy, which commands our sympathies and repays our atten- 
tion. But Mr. Hazlitt offers us none of these attractions to com- 
pensate for his inordinate desire to speak of himself. His breast 
is not warmed by a single ray of imagination, or by a single feeling 
in which his readers can participate. If ‘the genial current of © 
his soul” has been embittered by disappointments in life, by the 
desertion of early friends, or by oe! other cause, we may feel for 
the man; but we cannot apologize for the writer who would there- 
fore pollute our literature with that noxious mass of detraction 
which forms the leaven of these volumes. As to the style, it dif- 
fers from that of the author’s former works only in an increased 
degree of feebleness and opacity. The sentences follow one an- 
other in nearly equal length, unrelieved by variation of construction, 
unmarked by any felicity of diction, and scarcely bearing the sign 
of a presiding intelligence. If there be now and then an attempt 
at argument, it is founded on a paradox, or ends in a mere asser- 
tion. If there be occasionally a sparkle on the surface, it is. the 
phosphorus light of the glow-worm, cold, imbecile, and transitory, 
perceptible only by means of the darkness that surrounds it. 

‘ Opinions’ are very freely given on * books, men, and things; 
these, however, are judged of not with a view to the promotion of 
good taste in literature, of propriety in ethics, or of truth in his- 
tory, but merely as they have excited the writer’s feelings of admir- 
ation or hatred. He knows no medium between the two extremes, 
and both, according to our mode of thinking, he generally misap- 
plies. We — that the latter feeling, one of those upon which 
every society, Pagan or Christian, has set its stigma of reprobation, 
leads the way among the objectionable parts of this work. We 
hardly know whether he is a proper subject for pity or for con- 
demnation, who could deliberately exhibit to the world the follow- 
ing character of himself and some of his companions: 


‘ I have quarrelled,’ says Mr. Hazlitt, ¢ with almost all my old friends, 
(they might say this is owing to my bad temper, but) they have also 
quarrelled with ‘one another.— They are scattered, like last year's 
snow. Some of them are dead, — or gone to live at a distance, — oT 
pass one another in the street like strangers; or if they stop to speak, 
do it as coolly, and try to cut one another as soon as possible. — Some 
of us have dearly earned a name in the world; whilst others remain in 
. their original privacy. We despise the one; and envy and are glad to 

mortify the other. Times are changed ; we cannot revive our old feel- 
ings ; and we avoid the sight, and are uneasy in the presence of those 
who remind us of our infirmity, and put us upon an effort at seeming 
cordiality, which embarrasses ourselves, and does not impose upon our 
guondam associates. Old friendships are like meats served up repeat- 
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edly, cold, comfortless, and distasteful. The stomach turns against 
them.’ — Vol. i. pp. 314, 315. , 


We could not have believed, until we read this passage, that any 
person wearing the form of a human being could have uttered 
such sentiments as these. Not satisfied with the reflection, assur- 
edly not a consoling one, that he had quarrelled with all his old 
friends, he seems to derive a compensation for his misfortune from 
knowing that they had quarrelled with each other! ‘There is, 
indeed, as we are taught to believe, a spirit that rejoices in the 
separation of friends, in the propagation of discord, but we im- 
agined that hitherto it loved its native darkness, and dared not 
to unveil and boast its unblushing front amid the paths frequented 
by mankind. *‘ Some of us,’ says this scholar, ‘ have dearly earned 
a name in the world; whilst others remain in their original privacy. 
We despise the one; and envy and are glad to mortify the other ! 
Who Mr. Hazlitt’s associates may be, or have been, we know not, 
but if he truly represents their habits and dispositions, which, for 
the sake of human nature, we trust is not the case, it is fortunate 
for the honour of our literature, if they have been indeed ‘ scattered 
like the last year’s snow.’ What must they have been, if the fol- 


lowing account of their usual conversation be not a mere in- 
vention ? 


‘ I don’t know what it is that attaches me to H so much, except 
that he and I, whenever we meet, sit in judgment on another set of old 
Sriends, and “ carve them as a dish fit for the gods.” There was L— 
H—, John Scott, Mrs. ——, whose dark raven locks make a picturesque 
background to our discourse, B—, who is grown fat, and is, they say, 
married, R ; these had all separated long ago, and their foibles are 
the common link that holds us together. We do not affect to condole 
or whine over their follies; we enjoy, we laugh at them till we are 
ready to burst our sides, “sans intermission, for hours by the dial.’ 
We serve up a course of anecdotes, traits, master-strokes of character, 
and cut and hack at them till we are weary. Perhaps some of them are 
even with us. For my own part, as I once said, J like a friend the better 
Jor having faults that one can talk about. Then,” said Mrs, —, 
“ you will never cease to be a philanthropist !’— The only intimacy I 
never found to flinch or fade was a purely intellectual one. There was 
none of the cant of candour in it, none of the whine of mawkish sensi- 
bility. Our mutual acquaintance were considered merely as subjects 
of conversation and knowledge, not at all of affection. We regarded 
them no more in our experiments than “ mice in an air-pump :” or like 
malefactors, they were regularly cut down and given over to the dissecting 
knife. We spared neither friend nor foe. We sacrificed human infirm- 
ites at the shrine of truth. The skeletons of character might be seen, 
after the juice was extracted, dangling in the air po in cobwebs : or 
they were kept for future inspection in some refined acid. The demon- 
stration was as beautiful as it was new. There is no surfeiting on gall : 
nothing keeps so well as a decoction of spleen. We grow tired.of every 
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thing but turning others into ridicule, and congratulating ourselves on 
their defects.’ — Vol.i. pp. 317—320. 


The author of this passage, for the insertion of which in these 
pages we feel that an apology is due to our readers, was born a 
quarter of a century too late, and in a country not very suitable to - 
his genius. He ought to have been a member of the French Con. 
vention. Had his destiny placed him in that situation, nothing 
could have prevented him, with such a character as he declares 
himself to possess, from acquiring peculiar distinction in that body, 
Robespierre and Marat would have exulted in a colleague whose 
temper would have been in every respect so congenial to their 
own. ‘The man who can boast of destroying the reputation of his 
friends as if they were ‘ malefactors,’ could find little difficulty, in 
times of convulsion, of executing them under a similar pretence. 
Such a man can talk without remorse of ‘ cutting them down and 
giving them over to the dissecting knife,’ of ‘ sparing neither friend 
nor foe. If he might not be * surfeited on gall,’ what draught 
could be copious or bitter enough to allay a thirst so unnatural 

The essay from which we have made the above extracts is appro- 
priately entitled ‘ The Pleasure of Hating.” What sort of a 
heart must the individual possess who can derive a sense of plea- 
sure from such a source? Is not this 


cs _ to love 
Vice for itself ?” 


Such language, we are happy to think, has no parallel in our. 
literature, unless in that class of it which is the most worthless and 
degraded. It would be spurned even by an Atheist. Indeed 
we cannot gather from this work to what sect in politics, in letters, 
or in religion, Mr. Hazlitt now belongs. He tells us, at the close 
of the essay from which we have been just quoting, that he is 
‘ heartily sick of all his old opinions. ‘They have, he says, de- 
ceived him sadly; and he informs us, in indirect terms, of his 
belief that ‘ genius is a bawd, virtue a mask, liberty a name, and 
that love has no seat in the human heart. (Vol. i. p. 325.) § I see 
folly,’ he adds, ‘ join with knavery, and together make up public 
spirit and public opinion. I see the insolent Tory, the blind Re 
former, the coward Whig!’ He thus closes the infuriate strain: 


‘ Seeing all this as I do, and unravelling the web of human life into 
its various threads of meanness, spite, cowardice, want of feeling, and 
want of understanding, of indifference towards others and ignorance of 
ourselves — seeing custom prevail over all excellence, itself giving way 
to infamy — mistaken as I have been in my public and private hopes, 
calculating others from myself, and calculating wrong ; always disap- 
pointed where I placed most reliance; the dupe of friendship, and the 
fool of love ; have I not reason to hate and to despise myself? Indeed ! 


do ; and chiefly for not having hated and despised the world enough.’ 
— Vol.i. p. 327. 
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-’ Here, then, we have the secret of all this discontent and rancour: 
he was ‘ mistaken in his public and private hopes;’ he ¢ calculated 
others from himself, and he calculated wrong.’ So that because 
fortune has not raised Mr. Hazlitt to a high political station, be- 
cause nature denied him the talents which are necessary to success 
in literature, because he mistook his vocation when he abandoned 
the pencil for the pen, it follows, forsooth, that he is the victim of 
‘spite, cowardice, and want of feeling; and his singular ‘ excel- 
lence’ was-compelled ‘ to give way’ to the general ‘infamy’ of man- 
kind! Admirable philosopher ! A second Socrates ! 

Yet if we are to believe Mr. Hazlitt, when writing in a less. despair- 
ing, though not a less egotistical mood, he has seldom been without 
consolation for the injuries inflicted on him by an ungrateful world. 
He is particularly delighted with his style of composition, which, he 
says, whenever he. writes at Winterslow, “flows like a river, and over- 
spreads its banks.’ ‘ There,’ he adds, ‘ I have not to seek for thoughts 
or hunt for images.: they come of themselves : I inhale them with the 
breeze, and the sélent groves are vocal with a thousand recollections.’ 
It seems to be a property peculiar, we apprehend, to the groves of 
Winterslow, that they can be silent and vocal at the same time — 
vocal, too, of * recollections,’ whence, we presume, they possess the 
enviable faculty of memory. We must give a specimen of the elo~ 
quence which he ¢ inhaled with the breeze’ amid this sylvan scene. 
We quote, be it known, from an essay on the question, ‘ Whether 
genius is conscious of its Powers ?? — a question which Mr. Hazlitt 


has resolved in the affirmative, so far, at least, as he himself is con- 
cerned. 


‘ Here (to Winterslow) I came fifteen years ago, a willing exile; and 


as Ltrod the lengthened. greensward by the low wood-side, repeated 
the old line, 


‘ « My mind to me a kingdom is !” 


I found it so then, before, and since; and shall I faint, now that I have 
poured out the spirit of that mind to the world, and treated many sub- 
jects with truth, with freedom, and power, because I have been follow- 
ed with one cry of abuse ever since for not being a government-tool ?° 
Here I returned a few years after to. finish some works I had under- 
taken, doubtful of the event, but determined to do my best ; and wrote 
that chatacter of Millimant which was once transcribed by fingers fairer 
than Aurora’s, but no notice was taken of it, because I was. not a 
government-tool, and must be supposed devoid of taste and elegance by 
all who aspired to these qualities in their own persons. Here I sketched 


my account of that old honest Signior Orlando Friscobaldo, which with | 
its fine, racy, acrid tone that old crab-apple, G*ff***d, would have 


relished or pretended to relish, had I been a government-tool! Here, 


too, I have written Table-Talks without number, and as yet without a 
alling-off, till now that they are nearly done, or I should not make this’ 


oast. I could swear (were they not mine) the thoughts in many of 

them are founded as the rock, free as air, the tone like an Italian pic- 

ture. What then? Had the style been like polished steel, as firm and 
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as bright, it would have availed me nothing, for I am not a government- 
tool! I had endeavoured to guide the taste of the English people to the 
best old English writers; but I had said that English kings did not 
reign by right divine, and that His present Majesty was descended from 
an elector of Hanover in a right line; and no loyal subject would after 
this look into Webster or Deckar because I had pointed them out. I 
had done something (more than any one except Schlegel) to vindicate 
the Characters of Shakespear's Plays from the stigma of French criticism: 
but our Anti-Jacobin and Anti-Gallican writers soon found out that I 
had said and written that Frenchmen, Englishmen, men were not slaves 
by birth-right. This was enough to damn the work. Such has been 
the head and front of my offending. While my friend Leigh Hunt was 
writing the Descent of Liberty, and strewing the march of the allied 
sovereigns with flowers, I sat by the waters of Babylon and hung my 
harp upon the willows. 1 knew all along there was but one alternative 
—the cause of kings or of mankind. This I foresaw, this I feared; 
the world see it now, when it is too late. Therefore I lamented, and 
would take no comfort when the mighty fell, because we, all men, fell 


with him, like lightning from heaven, to grovel in the grave of Liberty, 
in the stye of Legitimacy ! — Vol.i. pp. 291—293. 


For ourselves, we presume that we would not be readily sus- 
pected of assisting to denounce any writer, because ‘ he was not a 
government-tool.’ If we have any prejudices on the subject, we 
rather believe that they run the other way, though we own that we 
have no great admiration for a man who would become the ‘ tool’ 
of any party. But we firmly believe, that if all the critical journals in 
the empire were to unite for the purpose of hunting down a particu- 
lar writer from unworthy motives, they would fail in their object, if 
that writer had any considerable portion of sterling merit to sustain 
him with the public. That public, composed as it is of a mass of 
intelligence, honesty, and patriotism, such as no other country can 
boast of, would sooner or later reverse the unjust sentence of par- 
tial criticism, and amply compensate the injured party by the tribute 
of its own applause, and by securing to him the admiration of pos- 
terity. If the judgment of the literary tribunals has not yet been 
subverted in favour of Mr. Hazlitt, he must have no just right to 
complain ; for the public would before this time have come to his 
assistance, if his * genius’ really possessed all the * powers’ of which 
he seems to be so * conscious.’ | 

Without entering into any of that minute criticism to whieh the 
whole of this passage is so openly exposed, we must confess that we 
have always entertained doubts of the sincerity of those individuals 
in the cause of liberty, who during his ascendancy hailed the suc- 
cess of Buonaparte, or upon his overthrow deplored his fall. If Mr 
Hazlitt be one of those who ‘ lamented, and would take no comfort 
when the mighty fell,’ he must be contented to stand among the 
suspected soldiers of the garrison, upon whom, in the hour of perl) 
no reliance could be placed. We cannot conceive by what process 


of reasoning it is, that an Englishman can reconcile it to his habits 
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of thinking, to * lament’ the destruction of the most inexorable 
enemy which not only this country but the freedom of mankind ever 
encountered. What is called * sacs # may indeed be hostile 
to the progress of free institutions upon the Continent, but it does 


not operate to the injury of England; and circumstances have oc- 
curred since the commencement of its reign, which show that it is: 


not altogether beyond the influence of our councils, and, above all, 
of our living example. But let us pass to other themes. 

Mr. Hazlitt, though he proses a great deal upon the fine arts, is, 
however, more éndurable on that subject than upon either literature 
or politics. A scholar could never neh written as he has written 
of § intellectual Sisyphuses always rolling the stone of knowledge up 
a hill, for the perverse pleasure of rolling it down again.’ (Vol. 1. 
p. 36.) If the classic tale may be relied upon, Sisyphus would 


have been too happy to let the stone rest upon the top of the hill, 
if he could only get it there : 


‘© Optat supremo collocare Sisyphus 
In monte saxum ; sed vetant leges Jovis.” 


We very much agree in the following observations, which we 
select from an essay * On Application to Study.’ 


‘ There cannot be a greater contradiction to the common prejudice 
that “ Genius is naturally a truant and a vagabond,” than the astonish- 
ing and (on this hypothesis) unaccountable number of chef-d’ceuvres left 
behind them by the old masters. The stream of their invention supplies 
the taste of successive generations like a river: they furnish a hundred 
galleries, and preclude competition, not more by the excellence than 
by the number of their performances. Take Raphael and Rubens 
alone. There are works of theirs in single collections enough to 
occupy a long and laborious life, and yet their works are spread through 
all the collections of Europe. They seem to have cost them no more 
labour than if they “ had drawn in their breath and puffed it forth 
again.” But we know that they made drawings, studies, sketches of all 
the principal of these, with the care and caution of the merest tyros in the 
art; and they remain equal proofs of their capacity and diligence. The 
Cartoons of Raphael alone might have employed many years, and made 
a life of illustrious labour, though they look as if they had been struck 
off at a blow, and are not a tenth part of what he produced in his short 
but bright career. Titian and Michael Angelo lived longer, but the 
worked as hard and did as well. Shall we bring in competition with 
examples like these some trashy caricaturist or idle dauber, who has no 
sense of the infinite resources of nature or art, nor consequently any 
power to employ himself upon them for any length of time or to any 
2 to prove that genius and regular industry are incompatible 
qualities ? 

‘In my opinion, the very superiority of the works of the great 
painters (instead of being a bar to) accounts for their multiplicity. 
Power is pleasure ; and pleasure sweetens pain. A fine poet thus de- 
scribes the effect of the sight of nature on his mind: : 


—— ‘ “ The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
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The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms were then to me | 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm 


ty, thought supplied, or any interest 
nborrowed from the eye.” 


So the: forms of nature, or the human form divine, stood before the 
great artists of old, nor required any other stimulus to lead the eye to. 
survey, or the hand to embody them, than the pleasure derived from the 
inspiration of the subject, and “ propulsive force” of the mimic crea- 
tion. The grandeur of their works was an argument with them, ‘not 
to stop short, but to proceed. They could have no higher excitement 
or satisfaction than in the exercise of their art and endless generation 
‘of truth and beauty. Success prompts to exertion; and habit facili- 
tates success. It is idle to suppose we can exhaust nature; and the 
more we employ our own faculties, the more we strengthen them and 
enrich our stores of observation and invention. The more we do, the 
more we can do. Not indeed if we get our ideas out of our own heads — 
that stock is soon exhausted, and we recur to tiresome, vapid imitations 
of ourselves. But this is the difference between real and mock talent, 
between genius and affectation. Nature is not limited, nor does it be- 
come effete, like our conceit and vanity. The closer we examine it, the 
more it refines upon us; it expands as we enlarge and shift our view; 
it “ grows with our growth, and strengthens with our strength.” The 
subjects are endless; and our capacity is invigorated as it is called out 
by occasion and necessity. He who does nothing, renders himself in- 
capable of doing ,any thing; but while we are executing any work, 


we are preparing and qualifying ourselves to undertake another. —Vol.i. 
pp- 136—139. 


The subject is, upon the whole well treated, and it is one of ge- 
neral importance ; but we undertake to say that the ideas which are 
spread by Mr. Hazlitt, in his usual diffuse style, over twenty pages, 
might be easily compressed within five. The composition would 
thus be improved, and the reader spared a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. Mr. Hazlitt dedicates an essay to ‘ Envy,’ of the character 
of which some notion may be formed from the specimens which we 
have already given of the author’s personal dispositions. It is in 
the form of a dialogue, and contains a mass of ungenerous attacks 
upon literary and public men, which, however, no person of taste 
will have the patience to read. It is the condition attached to mean 
and unworthy topics, that they degrade the mind of him who 
handles them to their own level. His composition is fitted to his 
theme — grovelling, vapid, a miserable exhibition of the serpent 
without the sting. 

From the opinion which we have expressed of the general cha- 
racter of these volumes, it will not be expected that we should make 
further extracts fromthem. Weare inclined, however, to admit an 
exception in favour of the essay upon Madame Pasta, and Made- 
moiselle Mars. Those who have seen Pasta will think with us 
that her powers are by no means overrated. | 
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‘ Mademoiselle Mars has greater elegance, perhaps, and precision of 
style than Madame Pasta, but not half her boldness or grace. In 
short, every thing she does is voluntary, instead of being spontaneous. 
It seems as if she might be acting from marginal directions to her part. 
When not speaking, she stands in general quite still. When she speaks, 
she extends first one hand and then the other, in a way that you can 
foresee every time she does so, or in which a machine might be elabor- 
ately constructed to develope different successive movements. When 
she enters, she advances in a straight line from the other end to the 
middle of the stage with the slight unvarying trip of her country- 
women, and then stops short, as if under the drill of a fugal-man. 
When she speaks, she articulates with perfect clearness and propriety, 
but it is the facility of a singer executing a difficult passage. The case 
is that of habit, not of nature. Whatever she does, is right in the in- 
tention, and she takes care not to carry it too far; but she appears to 
say beforehand, “ This I will do, I must not do that.” Her acting is an 
inimitable study or consummate rehearsal of the part as a preparatory 
performance: she hardly yet appears to have assumed the character ; 
something more is wanting, and that something you find in Madame 
Pasta. If Mademoiselle Mars has to smile, a slight and evanescent ex- 
pression of pleasure passes across the surface of her face; twinkles in 
her eyelids, dimples her chin, compresses her lips, and plays on each 
feature: when Madame Pasta smiles, a beam of joy seems to have 
struck upon her heart, and to irradiate her countenance. Her whole 
face is bathed and melted in expression, instead of its glancing from 
particular points. When she speaks, it is in music. When she moves, 
it is without thinking whether she is graceful or not. When she weeps, 
itis a fountain of tears, not a few trickling drops, that glitter and 
vanish the instant after. The French themselves admire Madame 
Pasta’s acting, (who indeed can help it?) but they go away thinking 
how much one of her simple movements would be improved by their 
extravagant gesticulations, and that her noble, natural expression 
would be the better for having twenty airs of mincing affectation added 
toit. In her-Nina there is a listless vacancy, an awkward grace, a 
want of dzenseance, that is like a child or a changeling, and that no 
French actress would venture upon for a moment, lest she should be 
suspected of a want of esprit or of bon mien. A French actress always 
plays before the court; she is. always in the presence of an audience, 
with whom she first settles her personal pretensions by a significant hint 
or side-glance, and then as much nature and simplicity as you please. 
Poor Madame Pasta thinks no more of the audience than Nina herself 
would, if she could be observed by stealth, or than the fawn that 
wounded comes to drink, or the flower that droops in the sun or wags its 
sweet head in the gale. She gives herself entirely up to the impression 
of the part, loses her . power over herself, is led away by her feelings 
either to an expression of stupor or of artless joy, borrows beauty from 
deformity, charms unconsciously, and is transformed into the very being 
She represents. She does not act the character — she is it, looks it, 
breathes it. She’does not study for an effect, but strives to possess 
herself of the feeling which should dictate what she is to do, and which 
gives birth to the proper degree of grace, dignity, ease, or force. She 
makes no point all the way through, but her whole style and manner is 
In perfect keeping, as if she were really a love-sick, care-crazed 
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maiden, occupied with one deep sorrow, and who had-no other idea ‘or 
interest in the world. This alone is true nature and true art. The regt 

is sophistical ; and French art is not free from the imputation : it never 
places an implicit faith in nature, but always mixes up a certain portion 


of art, that is, of consciousness and affectation with it.’— Vol. ii, 


If Mr. Hazlitt wrote a little more frequently in this style, and upon, 
subjects such as this, he would find little reason to complain of the 
apathy of the public towards him, or of the severity of the critics, 
But he loves too much * to fish in troubled water.” We have but 
to turn over two or three essays further on of a very different de- 
scription, until we arrive at the last and the most objectionable of the 
whole, ‘ On the Spleen of Party.’ There is, indeed, ‘ no surfeiting on 
gall,’ if Mr. Hazlitt’s example may be deemed a sufficient authority. 
We shall not disgust our readers by any extracts from this wild 
and unsparing effusion of egotism, and shall only say, in the words 


of the author, that ‘ having got to the end of the volume, we hope 
never to look into it again.’ 





Art. II. The Last of the Mohicans; a Narrative of 1757. By the 
Author of “ The Spy,” “ The Pilot,” “ The Pioneers,” &c. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 1/.1s. John Miller. 1826. 


Tue “ American novels” have rapidly been acquiring a character 
quite as distinctive of its kind as that which our great northern 
magician has created for the narrative fiction of his country. 
Doubtless, but for the example of the author of Waverley, we 
should never have heard of the American historical tale; and 
nothing would be more absurd than to imagine any equality of in- 
ventive genius, between the gifted spirit who has originated the 
most delightful class of modern romance, and the most successful 
of his imitators on either side of the Atlantic. But very consider- 
able praise is still due to more than one of the American novelists 
for the tact and good judgment which have led them to borrow no 
more than the rules of their art, and to apply them to the fabri- 
cation of materials which were their own proper and incontestible 
possession. It is their particular merit to have seen, that the 
neglected records of their early colonial and of their later national 
history abounded in a wild and unusual cast of romance ; and that. 
by their hands alone could these be wrought up and blended ap- 
propriately with the colouring of native habits, costume, and 
scenery. All this they have assumed for a sufficient fund of 
curiosity and interest; and it constitutes also a sufficient, as it is 
their only, title to originality. They have boldy undertaken to 
sketch the manners and characters of their ancestors, but a gener- 
ation or two removed, either as colonists contending in desperation 
for property and life against the encroaching Frenchman and the 
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ferce Indian, or as citizens proudly struggling for national rights 
and republican independence. 

These sketches none but themselves would desire to select, or 
would be free to execute with dramatic keeping and accuracy ; and 
yet even to them the subjects bore every facility of fiction. For in 
‘America a single age of revolution and independence has changed the 
whole aspect of society, and thrown back the occurrences of a mere 
half century past into the distant obscurity and romantic light of 
antiquity. This advantage the American novelists were not slow to 
perceive; and they have availed themselves skilfully of it. ‘They’ 
have happily drawn the foundations of their romances from the 
records of their national fortunes; and their works are, in the 
main, genuine historical pictures. The style and expression of 
their painting are those of the author of Waverley: but the sub- 
jects, and characters, and grouping of their stories, are their own. 
Their productions are not mere bungling copies of their great 
master, but rather pieces executed only after his best manner, and 
often with a free and spirited design. : : 

Among these American novelists, the author of the volumes be- 
fore us figures the Corypheeus of the band. Mr. Cooper — for 
like other anonymous writers his name is well known — Is really a 
person of very considerable and even extraordinary talents. Being 
originally bred to the sea, he served as a midshipman in the 
American navy; and this early pursuit of a profession of —— 
has ministered to the strength of his vigorous imagination. His 
Pilot is unquestionably the best romance of nautical adventure 
which our times have produced; and there is one scene in that tale 
—a sea-fight — which, if he had never written another line, would 
alone distinguish him for a master of powerful description. Many 
passages from his other novels might be cited to support this 
reputation: but our present business is only with the narrative 
before us. 

He has here attempted to offer a picture of Indian character and 
life; and we may be justified, by a personal acquaintance with the 
aboriginal tribes of the North-American wilderness which falls to the 
lot of few Europeans, in pronouncing with confidence that itis a re- 
presentation of admirable fidelity. ‘That the author has availed 
himself of the narrative of John Hunter and of the notices of the 
missionary Heckewelder, is extremely probable ; but we are con- 
vinced that the tale could never have been written, with the peculiar 
graphic truth which marks every page of his delineations of Indian 
manners, unless he had himself mingled with the red children of 
his country’s forests. Elaborate relations of their general usages, 


and even imitations of their nervous and figurative language, might 


be copied from books: but here we have a thousand little pecu- 
liarities of habit, gesture, tone, and attitude, thrown as it were in- 
cidentally and unconsciously into the narrative, but which could 
hot possibly have been noted except by familiar and watchful 
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obseryance from the life. We are particular in remarking the easy 
and perpetual recurrence of these little characteristic touch 
because they serve to determine the pretensions of the work to the 
highest praise which can be bestowed upon it. They certify that it 
is all that it claims to be, — an authentic exhibition of the wildest 
and most fearfully romantic state of society, which the world has 
ever known. 

The structure of the tale itself is sufficiently simple, but the 
narrative is frequently worked up to an intensity of horror and: an 
agony of suspense which are really much more than interesting : 
the anxiety of the reader becomes engrossed, and his imagination 
excited, in many of the situations of the story, to a degree which is 
absolutely painful. Indeed it is a positive fault in the romance 
that the personages, for whom our sympathies are keenly awakened, 
encounter one unrelieved and perpetual crisis of terrific danger 
through three whole volumes of adventure. They are never for an 
instant secured from the appalling contingencies of a conflict with 
the Indian. ‘Throughout the entire tale, the lair and ambush are: 
around them and the war-whoop in their ears: the death-shot from 
the unerring rifle is the least of their dangers; and the tomahawk, 
the scalping knife, and the demoniac refinements of savage torture, 
appear as their hourly and impending lot. The first volume is. 
filled with the thrilling details of an encounter with the Indians, 
which should seem to terminate, after a quick succession of immi- 
nent perils and as many sudden escapes, in the temporary safety of 
the rescued victims. ‘These adventures are conceived with vivid 
invention, and the circumstances are told with amazing animation 
and force of description. ‘Through this first volume we are led by 
the author in breathless rapid interest : our attention is never off the 
stretch ; and yet we seek no relief, until we have seen the objects ot 
our sympathy beyond their first series of dangers. But then it is 
that we encounter the prominent defect of the work. The second 
volume resembles the first, and the third is a repetition of the 
second. Without respite, without variety of interest, and almost 
without any change of scene, machinery, or action, we are led in an 
uniformity of horror through two volumes more of Indian ambushes, 
pursuits, battles, massacres, and scalpings. 

But a brief outline of the plot of the tale will best give an idea 
both of its intensity of interest and of the leading defect to which 
we have been alluding. The ground-work of the story is a his- 
torical incident in the third year (1757) of the last French Cana- 
dian war: —the siege of the British fort of William-Henry on 
Lake George, by the French under the Marquis of Montcalm, the 
capitulation of the place, and the subsequent horrible butchery of 
the garrison by the Indian allies of the victors, who coolly looked 
on without one generous effort to throw themselves between the re- 
morseless savages and their defenceless enemies who had confided 
in their faith. It is not the least melancholy and disgraceful ag- 
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gravation of this gloomy event, — which is known in the colonial 
history as The Massacre of William-Henry, — that Webb, the 
British commander-in-chief, lay passively at Fort Edward on the 
Hudson, within a few miles of the scene, with an army which 
might have relieved the besieged and averted their fate. But the 
terror inspired by the successes of the French, and the cruelties of 
their Indian confederates in the preceding campaigns, had paralysed 
the counsels of the British, and communicated its infection to the 
measures of their General. 

Our tale opens with the arrival of the first intelligence at Webb’s 
head-quarters of the advance of Montcalm by Lake Champlain 
and the danger of the fortress of William-Henry. Webb contents 
himself with sending a reinforcement to the garrison; and, by 
rather an improbable exposure of two such tender beings to the 
point of threatened danger, the same opportunity is chosen to con- 
duct the lovely daughters of Colonel Munro, the commandant of 
William-Henry, to their father’s post. ‘These young ladies, Cora 
and Alice, the co-heroines of the tale, are escorted by Major Dun- 
can Heyward, the youthful friend or ward of Munro, and of 
course the lover of at least one of his daughters. By a second im- 
probability Heyward sees more danger in accompanying the march 
of the column of troops with his fair charges than in committin 
himself and them to the guidance ofan Indian, who promises to lead 
them to William-Henry bya secret and circuitous route through 
the woods. This Indian, named Magua, is a principal personage 
in the tale. He had been a chief among his own Huron tribe in 
the Canadian wilds until the Whites, as he is made to declare, 
‘taught him to drink the fire-water, and he became a rascal.’ 
His nation had then expelled him, —‘ driven him from the 
graves of his father,’ — and he had joined the tribes in the British 
interest, Preserving his fatal passion for the fire-water, he had, 
in a moment of intoxication, infringed some military regulation of 
Munro’s quarters, and the Colonel had in consequence ordered him 
to be flogged. ‘This imprudent severity had sunken deep and 
venomously into the memory of the Indian. He had been dis- 
graced by marks on the back which ‘ he must hide, like a squaw, 
under the painted cloth of the Whites ;’ and he harboured the 
purpose of vengeance with all that enduring malignity which the 
Indian nature, if once thoroughly exasperated, is so capable of 
cherishing. He has undertaken to guide the daughters of the hated 
Munro, only that he may bewilder them in the forest, and deliver 
them over to some party of Indians in the French alliance ; and his 
treacherous purpose is nearly consummated, when the travellers 
fortunately meet with three outlying scouts from the British camp, 
a white man and two Indians. Heyward communicates to them 
his suspicions of his guide, and they endeavour to seize Magua; 
ut he contrives to elude their grasp, and escapes through the forest. 
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These three individuals, whom the travellers so fortunately em 
counter, prove conspicuous actors in the subsequent tale, and are, 
beyond all comparison, the most remarkable and best drawn charac. 
ters in the book. One of them, the white hunter, whois introduced to 
us only by his noms de guerre of Hawk-eye and La Longue Carabine, 
is. a specimen (of the better sort, indeed,) of a class of men still to be 
found in the American forests. His qualities are adroitly elicited 
by a hundred little characteristic niceties of opinion and action; 
which, though perhaps they might not be quite understood by our 
home-bred readers, are all struck off from the original with most 
admirable tact. In the strange mixture of the habits of civilised 
and Indian life, the snbhapeillidg confusion of moral opinions and 
principles, an enthusiastic respect for the finer qualities of the red 
people, coupled always with the superior pride of pure European 
blood, and the perpetual boast of being ‘ a man without a cross; 
in all these points, he who is familiar with the population of the 
American forests will at once recognise Hawk-eye for the true 
exemplar of a whole class. He is the genuine representative of the 
white hunter, who has naturalised himself among the red people, 
preserving some of the lingering traits and humaner features of 
civilised man, but acquiring the stern insensibility to danger and 
suffering, the patient endurance of privation, the suppleness and 
activity of limb, and even in part the wonderful sagacity of the 
senses, by which the native warrior supports and guards his life, 
and tracks out his path in the darkness, and solitude, and bewilder- 
ing mazes of his gigantic forests. 

The two Indian companions of Hawk-eye are father and son, 
© the Last of the Mohicans,’ a once celebrated tribe of the Delaware 
nations. Mr. Cooper will not be accused, by those at least who 
know any thing of the Indian character, of having, with any undue 
and foolish partiality for the virtues of savage life, depicted it too 
favourably for truth. But as in Magua he has displayed all: the 
worst ail most revolting features of the Indian mind, so may his 
portraits of the two Mohicans, Chingachgook and Uncas, be re 
ceived as accurately representing in their persons all that is dignified 
and estimable, — and the amount of this is far from small, — in the 
simple children of the lake and forest. The character of the younger 
warrior, Uncas, may, indeed, in one respect, be thought a little to 
overstep the probabilities of Indian feeling. Mr. Cooper has ev- 
dently had some sentimental inclination, although it is scarcely more 
than half developed, to inspire him with a passion for Cora, ‘ the 
dark hair,’ of the Munros; and, in keeping with this under-play; 
he has ascribed to his temperament throughout more gentleness; 
even feminine gentleness, than our experience would amalgamate 
with the stern bearing of a young warrior who had already made 
himself the terror of his enemies. 

From the instant that Heyward and the sisters fall in with thes 
three friendly scouts, the plot rapidly thickens. Fearful of the re 
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appearance of Magua with a foree of Montcalm’s Indians, who 
filled the vicinity, Hawk-eye hurries the travellers, for the night, to 
his favourite lurking place, a small island in the falls of the Hudson, 
with a secret cavern, encompassed by dangerous rapids. He skil- 
fully pilots them in a canoe from the shore to this retreat of perilous 
access, and places their horses in the bed of the river, in security 
against the wolves. The howling of the ravening packs, however, 
and the shrieks of the horses in their agony of fear, betray the 
retreat of the party to a band of their pursuers. The sudden and 
appalling war-whoop, the attack of the island, the daring attempt of 
five of the assailants to reach it by swimming the rapids, the death- 

apple with knives which followed their Sasidie, and in which the 
EL and, finally, the whole progress of the subsequent contest wit 
the rifle, are all related with such an air of eager reality, that no 
man, after reading it, shall be at a loss to comprehend the peculiar- 
ities of Indian warfare. We shall select the last part of this scene 
for our only extract. 


‘ The warning call of the scout was not uttered without occasion. 
During the occurrence of the deadly encounter just related, the roar 
of the falls was unbroken by any human sound whatever. It would 
seem, that interest in the result had kept the natives, on the opposite 
shores, in breathless suspense, while the quick evolutions and swift 
changes in the positions of the combatants, effectually prevented a fire, 
that might prove dangerous alike to friend and enemy. But the 
moment the struggle was decided, a yell arose, as fierce and savage as 
wild and revengeful passions could throw into the air. It was followed 
by the swift flashes of the rifles, which sent their leaden messengers 
across the rock in vollies, as though the assailants would pour out their 
impotent fury on the insensible scene of the fatal contest. 

“A steady though deliberate return was made from the rifle of Chin- 
gachgook, who had maintained his post throughout the fray with un- 
moved resolution. When the triumphant shout of Uncas was borne to 
his ears, the gratified father had raised his voice in a single responsive 
cry, after which his busy piece alone proved that he still guarded his 
pass with unwearied diligence. In this manner many minutes flew by 
with the swiftness of thought; the rifles of the assailants speaking, at 
times, in rattling vollies, and at others, in occasional, scattering shote 
Though the rock, the trees, and the shrubs, were cut and torn in a 
hundred places around the besieged, their cover was so’ close, and so 
rigidiy maintained, that, as yet, David had been the only sufferer in 
their little band. 

‘ “Let them burn their powder,” said the deliberate scout, while 
bullet after bullet whizzed by the place where he so securely lay; 
“ there will be a fine gathering of lead when it is over, and I fancy the 
imps will tire of the sport, Oe these old stones cry out for mercy ! 
Uncas, boy, you waste the kernels by overcharging ; and a kicking rifle 
never carries a true bullet. I told you to take that loping miscreant 
under the line of white paint ; now, if your bullet went a hair’s breadth, 
it went two inches above it. The life lies low in a Mingo, and humanity 
teaches us to make a quick end of the sarpents.” 
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‘ A quiet smile lighted the haughty features of the young Mohican, 
betraying his knowledge of the English language, as well as of the 
waaay meaning, but he suffered it to pass away without vindication or 
reply. . 

‘ « T cannot permit you to accuse Uncas of want of judgment or of 
skill,” said Duncan; “ he saved my life in the coolest and readiest 
manner, and he has made a friend who never will require to be remind- 
ed of the debt he owes.” 

‘ Uncas partly raised his body, and offered his hand to the grasp of 
Heyward. During this act of friendship, the two young men ex. 
changed looks of intelligence, which caused Duncan to forget the cha- 
racter and condition of his wild associate. In the meanwhile, Hawk-eye, 
who looked on this burst of youthful feeling with a cool but kind re- 
gard, made the following calm reply : 

‘ « Life is an obligation which friends often owe to each other in the 
wilderness. I dare say I may have served Uncas some such turn myself 
before now ; and I very alt beanie, that he has stood between me 
and death five different times: three times from the Mingoes, once in 
crossing Horican, and —” 

‘ « That bullet was better aimed than common!” exclaimed Duncan, 
involuntarily shrinking from a shot which struck on the rock at his side 
with a smart rebound. 

‘ Hawk-eye laid his hand on the shapeless metal, and shook his 
head, as he examined it, saying, “ Falling lead is never flattened ! had 
it come from the clouds this might have happened !” 

‘ But the rifle of Uncas was deliberately raised toward the heavens, 
directing the eyes of his companions to a point, where the mystery was 
immediately explained. A ragged oak grew on the right bank of the 
river, nearly opposite to their position, which seeking the freedom of 
the open space, had inclined so far forward, that its upper branches 
overhung that arm of the stream which flowed nearest to its own shore. 
Among the topmost leaves, which scantily concealed the gnarled and 
stinted limbs, a dark looking savage was nestled, partly concealed by 
the trunk of the tree, and partly exposed, as though looking down upon 
them, to ascertain the effect produced by his treacherous aim. _ 

‘ «“ These devils will scale heaven to circumvent us to our ruin,” said 
Hawk-eye ; “ keep him in play, boy, until I can bring ‘ kill-deer’ to 
bear, when we will try his metal on each side of the tree at once.” 

‘ Uncas delayed his fire until the scout uttered the word. The rifles 
flashed, the leaves and bark of the oak flew into the air, and were scat- 
tered by the wind, but the Indian answered their assault by a taunting 
laugh, sending down upon them another bullet in return, that struck the 
cap of Hawk-eye from his head. Once more the savage yells burst out 
of the woods, and the leaden hail whistled above the heads of the be- 
sieged, as if to confine them to a place where they might become easy 
victims to the enterprise of the warrior who had mounted the tree. | 

‘ « This must be looked to!” said the scout, glancing about him with 
an anxious eye. “ Uncas, call up your father ; we have need of all our 
weapons to bring the cunning varment from his roost.” 

‘ The signal was instantly given; and before Hawk-eye had reloaded 
his rifle, they were joined by Chingachgook. When his son pointed out 
to the experienced warrior the situation of their dangerous enemy; 
usual exclamatory “ hugh” burst from his lips; after which, no fi 
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expression of surprise or alarm was suffered to escape from him. 
Hawk-eye and the Mohicans conversed earnestly together in Delaware 
for a few moments, when each quietly took his post, in order to execute 
the plan they had speedily devised. 


‘ The warrior in the oak had maintained a quick, though ineffectual, 


fire, from the moment of his discovery. But his aim was interrupted 


by the vigilance of his enemies, whose rifles instantaneously bore on any 
part of his person that was left exposed. Still his bullets fell in the 
centre of the crouching party. The clothes of Heyward, which ren- 
dered him peculiarly conspicuous, were repeatedly cut, and once blood 
was drawn from a slight wound in his arm. 

‘ At length, emboldened by the long. and patient watchfulness of his 
enemies, the Huron attempted a better and more fatal aim. The quick 
eyes of the Mohicans caught the dark line of his lower limbs incau- 
tiously exposed through the thin foliage, a few inches from the trunk of 
the tree. Their rifles made a common report, when, sinking on his 
wounded limb, part of the body of the savage came into view. Swift 
as thought, Hawk-eye seized the advantage, and discharged his fatal 
weapon into the top of the oak. The leaves were unusually agitated ; the 
dangerous rifle fell from its commanding elevation, and after a few mo- 
ments of vain struggling, the form of the savage was seen swinging in 
the wind, while he grasped a ragged and naked branch of the tree 
with his hands clenched in desperation. 

‘ “ Give him, in pity, give him, the contents of another rifle!” cried 
Duncan, turning away his eyes in horror from the spectacle of a fellow- 
creature in such awful jeopardy. 

‘ “ Not a karnel!” exclaimed the obdurate Hawk-eye; “ his death 
is certain, and we have no powder to spare, for Indian fights, some- 
times, last for days; ’tis their scalps, or ours !— and God,who made 
us, has put into our natures the craving after life !” 

‘ Against this stern and unyielding morality, supported, as it was, by 
such visible policy, there was no appeal. From that moment the yells 
in the forest once more ceased, the fire was suffered to decline, and all 
eyes, those of friends, as well as enemies, became fixed on the hopeless 
condition of the wretch, who was dangling between heaven and earth. 
The body yielded to the currents of air, and though no murmur or 
groan escaped the victim, there were instants when he grimly faced his 
foes, and the anguish of cold despair might be traced, through the in- 
tervening distance, in possession of his swarthy lineaments. Three 
several times the scout raised his piece m mercy, and as often prudence 
getting the better of his intention, it was again silently lowered. At 
length, one hand of the Huron lost its hold, and dropped exhausted to 
his side. A desperate and fruitless straggle to recover the branch suc- 
ceeded, and then the savage was seen, for a fleeting instant, grasping 
wildly at the empty air. The lightning is not quicker than was the 
flame from the rifle of Hawk-eye ; the limbs of the victim trembled and 
contracted, the head fell to the bosom, and the body parted the foam- 
ing waters, like lead, when the element closed, above it, in its ceaseless 
velocity, and every vestige of the unhappy Huron was lost for ever. 

‘ No shout of triumph succeeded this important advantage, but the 

ohicans gazed at each other in silent horror. A single yell burst 


from the woods, and all was again still. Hawk-eye, who alone appeared 
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to reason on the occasion, shook his head, at his own momentary weak. 
hess, even uttering his self-disapprobation aloud. 

‘ « ’Twas the last charge in my horn, and the last bullet in my pouch, 
and ‘twas the act of a boy!” he said; “ what mattered it whether he 
struck the rock living or dead! feeling would soon be over. Uncas, 
lad, .go down to the canoe, and bring up the big horn; it is all the 
powder we have left, and we shall need it to the last grain, or I am 
ignorant of the Mingo nature.” ’— Vol.i. pp. 156—165. 


After this scene follows one of accumulated horror. One of their 
enemies has boldly swam to the island, and carried off their canoe, 
Thus left without ammunition, and without the last means of escape, 
the whole party prepare for death, until Cora persuades the reluct- 
ant scout and the two Indians to swim down the current, with the 
remote hope of reaching Webb’s head-quarters, and bringing a party 
to their rescue. The attempt is made, and the three warriors drop 
down the stream unobserved ; but Heyward and the sisters, after a 
period of dreadful suspense, have heard their enemies land on the 
island, and quit it, without discovering them in their concealment, 
when an accident exposes them to the view of Magua, who had 
lingered behind the band. The captives are dragged forth, but 
their lives are spared, for the Indians determine to reserve prisoners 
of such distinction for Montcalm. They select Magua, with six of 
the band, for their escort ; but the implacable ruffian has no sooner 
separated from the main body than he attempts to glut his revenge. 
In his refinement of malignity, and inflamed by the beauty of Cora, 
he offers her the alternative of purchasing the release of the rest of 
the party, by herself becoming his squaw, or of enduring with them 
torture and death. On the rejection of his offer, he excites the 
ferocity of his companions by reminding them of the friends whom 
they had lost in the late conflict; and wrought to fury by his 
harangues, they have just bound their captives, in preparation for 
the torture, when Hawk-eye and the two Mohicans, who had, un- 
seen, been hanging on the track of the party, burst in te the rescue. 
Then we have a second death-struggle, and again a third, before the 
travellers, led by Hawk-eye, pass through the beleaguering French 
posts in a fog, and gain in safety the interior of the fort of William- 
Henry. : 

After their arrival, we have a few animated chapters devoted to 
the narrative of the siege of the fortress, the gallant defence of 
Munro, and his final and inevitable necessity to capitulate. Then 
follows the historical fact of the evacuation of the place, the onset of 
. the treacherous Indians, and the infamous apathy of Montcalm 
during the massacre of great part of the garrison. In that terrific 
scene of butchery, the two daughters of Munro again fall into the 
hands of Magua, and again the savage anticipates the malignant 


satisfaction of making the child of the detested ‘ grey head’ his 
squew and his slave. 
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The last part of the tale, and not the shortest, may be said to 
commence with the re-appearance of Munro, Heyward, Hawk-eye, 
and the two Mohicans, all of whom had escaped the massacre, among 
the ruins of William-Henry, which Montcalm, after its surrender, 
had dismantled and quitted with his army. The mourning party have 
returned to the scene of slaughter to seek either for the remains of 
Cora and Alice, or for some trace of their existence. A fragment 
of Cora’s veil is found in the neighbouring forest; and this slight 
clue is sufficient to throw the acute observation of the Mohicans 
upon the ‘trail,’ or track of the captors, and to enable them to fasten 
upon the direction which Magua and his party had taken with their 
fair victims towards the frontiers of Canada. We are then led with 
the wretched father, the anxious lover, and their three faithful at- 
tendants, into a new and long succession of adventures; and we 
plunge with them into the series of Indian stratagems, hair-breadth 
’scapes, and mortal encounters, through which they finally discover 
Cora and Alice, separated in the villages of two different tribes. 
Here we are introduced thoroughly into the interior of Indian life 
and manners. ‘ The Last of the Mohicans’ is recognised as the here- 
ditary chieftain of a tribe of the Delaware people, who had emi- 
grated beyond the Canadian border; and the romance closes with a 
battle between them and the Huron brethren of Magua, in which 
the latter people are vanquished and exterminated. | 

The denouement is altogether rendered needlessly tragical. In 
the conflict Cora is pierced to the heart by the knife of one of 
Magua’s people. Uncas, the younger Mohican, revenges her fate 
in the blood of her murderer ; and he himself, at the same moment, 
receives a mortal stab in the back from Magua, who falls immediately 
afterwards in his flight by a shot from the rifle of Hawk-eye. 
Munro dies broken-hearted at the cruel fate of his elder child; 
Heyward and Alice are united ; and Hawk-eye, clinging to the last 
to his forest-life and his Indian friendship, remains the sole stay and 
solace of his red brother Chingachgook, the childless father of ‘ the 
Last of the Mohicans.’ 
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Art. III. Historical Researches on the Wars and Sports of the Mongols 
and Romans: in which Elephants and Wild Beasts were employed or 
slain ; and the remarkable local Agreement of History with the Re- 

_ mains of such Animals found in Europe and Siberia. With a Map 
and Ten Plates. By John Ranking. 4to. pp.516. 3/.3s. London. 
Longman and Co. 1826. 


Mr. RankinG, the author of the present work, is a gentleman 

engaged in commercial pursuits, who has been, as he carefully 

Informs us, resident upwards of twenty years in Hindoostan and 

Russia, and having, as he thought, in that time had reason to 

doubt of the justness of the prevailing opinion concerning the remains 
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of elephants and other large animals, inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, found in high northern latitudes, and in parts of Europe in 
which they no longer exist, has, in the work before us, given the 
result of his enquiries to the public. Mr. Ranking claims not to 
be regarded as a learned character, any farther than as a man who 
has devoted to general reading the hours that he could spare from 
business: he is no geologist, though he has undertaken to controvert 
the opinions of Cuvier and other eminent naturalists: he is unac- 
quainted with the classical or Oriental languages; and, to con- 
clude, this is his first literary attempt. Some allowance should, 
and we think will, be made for a person so situated, who at a con- 
siderable expense communicates knowledge which he deems of 
importance; and it is with feelings of pain that we express our 
conviction that all these well-meant efforts have been made to no 
purpose; for the theory of Cuvier will be no more affected by the 
quarto of Mr. Ranking, than the theory of Newton by the * Studies” 
of St. Pierre. We could farther wish, even for his own sake, 
that he had been sufficiently versed in book-craft to have known 
that every thing of any importance in his work might have been 
comprised in an octavo volume of no great bulk. 

The hypothesis of Mr. Ranking is briefly this: the Mongols, 
under Genghis Khan, Kublai, and Tamerlane, invaded and sub- 
dued the regions of Asia, of which the elephant is a native, and 
in their different expeditions in Siberia carried numbers of these 
animals with them for warlike purposes, or for state and pomp, 
which elephants died, and consequently left their bones in that 
country; and as the name of mammoth is applied to them in 
common with the walrus or morse by the Russians, a great deal 
of confusion has thence arisen. With respect to the remains found 
in Europe, Mr. Ranking regards them as merely the remains of 
beasts destroyed in the different amphitheatres established by the 
Romans throughout their empire, or of beasts which in ancient and 
modern times have been led about and exhibited for shows. These 
opinions are not, and are not claimed to be, quite new and original: 
that very learned and able naturalist, the Tzar, Peter the Great, 
conjectured that some elephants’ bones had been left on Alexander's 
expedition when he crossed the Don. Voltaire thought that the 
tusks found in Siberia had been lost by traders; and Leibnitz and 
Linneeus are of opinion that the mammoth’s horns might be morse- 
tusks, but they are differently composed. Marsigli supposed the 
fossil-remains found in Europe were of those animals slain in the 
Roman games. Father Martini was of opinion that the fossil- 
bones found in Siberia were the remains of those animals employed 
by the Mongols in their wars with the Indians and Chinese ; and 
Camden says, “ the bones of the abundance of elephants which 
Claudius brought with him to England, being casually found, have 
given rise to several groundless stories.” This, however, does 
not derogate from the merits of Mr. Ranking, any more than the 
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previous knowledge of Aristotle, Sir J. Stewart, and others, detract 
from the just fame of Mr. Malthus: he who follows out, clears, 
and explains a truth deserves the honour of the discovery. 

Two hundred and ninety-one pages contain the history of the 
wars and conquests of Kublai Khan and of Tamerlane, mostly 
related in a style not unlike that of the contents of chapters, as par 
exemple. 


‘ Genghis takes Campion, the capital of Tangut, and the countries of 
Crequir and Cuchin. He vanquishes the Merkites, by the river Irtish: 
he reduces the Kergis under his dominion. 

‘ Genghis gives his daughter in marriage to the khan of the Yughurs. 
He invades China, entering by the great gate in the wall, and comes to 
action with the King, who loses thirty thousand men; the Emperor 
loses a great many officers, and more soldiers than the Chinese. He 
makes peace, and obtains Cubcou Catune, the King’s daughter, in mar- 
riage. Returns to Caracorum with the Princess, a tribute of gold, 
silk, and five hundred young persons of each sex. Altan, King of 
China, leaves the government to his son, and retires to Nanking. — 
pp. 19, 20. 


Our author proceeds to notice the Greek and Roman wars 
in which elephants were employed, then treats of Roman amphi- 
theatres as they exist throughout Europe, and of the sports and 
combats exhibited in them, and the remains of elephants and wild 
beasts found in France, Italy, and other countries. Next, in more 
than seventy pages, he sketches the history of Britain under the 
Romans, and notices the remains of elephants and wild beasts in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, describes the living Asiatic and 
African elephants, the walrus, and narwal, and concludes with 
reflections on the rapid changes which the surface of the earth 
undergoes from floods, earthquakes, and other causes, and the 
erroneous opinions which have prevailed respecting giants, mam- 
moths, extinct species of quadrupeds, and spiral tusks. 

Such are the contents of Mr. Ranking’s volume. We shall now 
proceed to offer.some remarks on a few of them. : 

One of our author’s distinguishing faults is a propensity to in- 
troduce matter that has nothing in the world to do with his subject. 
Thus we have a paragraph, in the introduction, about the Black 
Prince and the famous battle of Crecy, merely for the sake of 
saying how much Tamerlane would have honoured the hero who 
slew ninety thousand men in one battle, a multitude which Mr. 
Ranking, who is fond of large numbers, prefers to the thirty-six 
thousand of Hume, on the authority of Mezeray, who, he in- 
forms us in a note, was ‘ historiographer of France, with a 
Pension of four thousand livres,’ a circumstance that doubtless 
augmented the diligence and fidelity of the writer! Mr. Ranking is 
also not sufficiently careful in estimating the worth of his author- 
ties. We find Ferdoussee the poet ranked as high as the gravest 
historians ; and there is an undue deference paid to Mr. Dow, whose 
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‘History of Hindoostan is, we believe, not rated very highly by those 
best qualified to judge. 

We will freely admit that our author has, in his first two hundred 
and seventy pages, established the fact of the extensive dominion 
of the Tartar Khans; that they conquered some of the elephant 
countries, and possessed great numbers of those animals ; and that 
they carried on wars in Siberia, where they probably had some 
elephants, according to a passage from Dow, which Mr. Rankin 
thinks of infinite importance for establishing the fact of their 
being able to exist in high latitudes. Still we think but little has 
been done towards accounting for the great quantity of fossil-remains 
in that country. 

Every page we read we wish most earnestly that Mr. Ranki 
had taken a few lessons in the art of writing and of logic; for he 
is perpetually presenting us with something totally irrelevant to the 
object of the work, or with some instance of bad reasoning; and 
we flounder along through descriptions of capitals no longer ex- 
isting, bloody wars for a white elephant, heroism of the Indian 
ladies, marches of Hannibal and Asdrubal over the Alps, wars in 
Britain, &c. till we are tired, and almost forget what the book is 
about. Occasionally, however, our sense of seeing is gratified by 
a picture of ‘Tamerlane, or a plate representing Kublai in a chariot 
drawn by elephants, a plan of the battle of Zama, and impressions 
of the coins and medals of the ancient British kings, or of the Romans 
in Britain, for what purpose introduced it is needless to ask. 

After a chapter on amphitheatres, telling when they were and 
when they might have been, we are told, we know not on what 
authority, that the passion for amphitheatrical diversions was so 
general, that scarcely any camp or military station was without 
them, and that every savage animal that could be procured in the 
forests of Asia and Africa was brought to be hunted. Another 
piece of information rather new to us is the following : 


‘ The chariots of the Romans were drawn by elephants: they had 
sometimes two, and sometimes four; and frequently, when they had 
towers upon their backs, they at the same time drew one of those little 
chariots which were used for racing in the circus. These towers they 
generally put upon the backs of single elephants, both for warfare and 
travelling, as they do at this day in Persia and India. — 

‘ The Romans were drawn by camels; and Pliny tells us that Mark 
‘Antony made use of lions. Heliogabalus did the same; and also of 
boars, stags, wild asses, bisontes, and oryges, a sort of animal with one 
horn, which Ptolemy, according to Athenzus, drew his carriage with. * 


We certainly had no conception of such magnificence in the 
private life of the Romans. 

Gratian, we are told from Gibbon, enclosed large parks in Gaul 
(one was at Paris), all of them plentifully stocked with wild beasts, 
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where he hunted and slew them. After this period, these expen- 
sive amusements were probably discontinued as the Goths invaded 
the empire. And now what becomes of M. Cuvier’s boasted dis- 
coveries in the Paris basin, and his classification ? for the Romans 
slaughtered hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, elephants, ¢urtles, zebras, 
little dragons, (probably, thinks our author, the plesiosaurus,) 
hyzenas, &e. &c. 


‘ Besides this list of animals, named by the Romans as having been 
exhibited, remains of others not noticed, as far as these researches go, 
have been found, —the beaver, tapir, and mastodon (probably by the 
Romans called elephant) ; and they are known to have exhibited some 
animals, the bones of which have not been detected, as far as the writer’s 
knowledge extends, —the camelopard, zebra, ostrich, — nor has there 
ever occurred in this research a single instance of the mention of camels’ 
bones being found, of which there must be vast numbers in Siberia, and 
some in Europe: this is a very remarkable fact, and may account for 
many bones, which have puzzled those who found them, or have been 
supposed to belong to other large quadrupeds.’ — pp. 334, 335. 


That is, we are sure, a real poser for M. Cuvier, who has, in 
all probability, been palming camels and camelopard bones upon 
us for anoplotheria and. paleeotheria. 

Wewere at first inclined to suppose that the works of Baron Cuvier 
were unknown to our author, but we soon discovered our mistake ; 
for chapter the twelfth is devoted to accounting on the amphithea- 
trical hypothesis for the instances of fossil-remains adduced by that 
eminent naturalist. ‘Thus; If, says Cuvier, ever there was a fossil- 
elephant, which might be considered as one of Hannibal’s, it is that 
found two miles from the Trebia, and nine above Plaisance; but as if 
to contradict these conjectures, the head of a rhinoceros was found 
near it. Ah, but says Mr. Ranking, there was an amphitheatre at 
Placentia, and that the largest in Italy. The nine miles, we see, 
go for nothing. ‘The inmates of the Exeter Change are not, we 
apprehend, sent as far as Richmond for inhumation. 

At Bologna elephants’ remains. ‘True, but Bologna was a colony, 
and a municipium, and therefore had probably an amphitheatre. 

In Tuscany hippopotamus’ and rhinoceros’ bone, mixed. Florence 
was built by Sylla, and must have had an amphitheatre; so also 
must Pisa, 

All the fossil-bones in Italy, Spain, and France, are accounted 
for by wars and amphitheatres ; but the German examples are a little 
harder to manage. We shall give one instance of the mode of treat- 
ing these cases. 


‘ At Osterode, a skeleton, with two bones of a rhinoceros. Near 
Steigerthal, (Hohenstein), four grinders (also an under jaw of a hyena, 
and, at the distance of a league, some bones of a rhinoceros). Between 
Halle (in Saxony) and Querfurt, many elephants’ bones, some of which 
were found in a quarry of hard stone, apparently in a cleft (‘ fente”). 
At Cassel, and several places in Hesse, elephants’ bones : at Soders- 
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hausen, elephants’ bones much calcined. At Potsdam, elephants’ bones: 
near Magdeburg, elephants’ bones. 

‘ In Bohemia, some elephants’ bones in several places. 

* Note.— Marcus Aurelius waged war in person for about three years 
together against many nations who had confederated. The Emperor in 
person, and the principal officers, marched at the head of the troops; 
this war was very obstinate, and many of the nobility were killed.’ — 
p- 346. 


No Roman army, it would seem, ever marched without its corps 
dramatique of elephants, hippopotami, hyeenas, and other performers 
of the same nature, just as the French troops under the great Saxe 
always had a corps of comedians attached. As to historians saying 
nothing about this military regulation, it gives our theorist very 
little concern; the matter was so common, that no one would ever 
have dreamt of recording it. 

Some years ago we were all very much interested by Professor 
Buckland’s account of the immense quantity of fossil-remains found 
in a cavern at Kirkdale, and we acquiesced very willingly in the idea 
of our island having been in former ages the abode of hyenas, ele- 
phants, tigers, and other animals no longer to be found in it. But 
there was no necessity for believing any such thing. Kirkdale is 
but ¢wenty-three miles from York, ‘ which was the Roman capital 
of Britain for above three hundred years, and the head-quarters of 
the Roman empire for above three years.’ And ‘ in Spartian’s life 
of Severus we read, that when he was in Egypt he was much 
pleased with his voyage, because of the singular strangeness of the 
animals and places which he saw. ‘Therefore, nothing is more pro- 
bable than that he possessed hippopotami, rhinoceroses, crocodiles, 
and hyzenas, all of which are natives of Egypt, and have been found 
at Kirkdale and Whitby in a fossil-state.’ 

What a glorious appearance Severus must have made with his 
cortege of wild beasts, and what splendid shows Eboracum must 
have enjoyed in those days, before which the York races and festival 
shrink into insignificance. At all events, Professor Buckland’s fine 
theory is completely overturned. 

At Walton, five miles from Harwich, bones of the elephant, stag, 
&c. have been found. — Harwich is the port leading to the Roman 
colony of Camelodunum, where Claudius encamped with three le- 
gions, replies Mr. Ranking. Our readers will learn with surprise, a 
few lines farther, that this visit of Claudius, which is supposed to 
have contributed so much to the introduction of the hyzena and ele- 
phant bones into Britain, lasted but s¢zteen days, and that it is not 
probable that there were exhibitions during that short period. Yet 
we are frequently referred to this expedition of Claudius, who toge- 
ther with Severus, that was so fond of strange wild beasts, and Julius 
Cesar, who, Polyzenus tells us, though the celebrated commentator 
says nothing of it himself, employed an elephant against the Britons, 
are represented as the chief suppliers of the country with fossil- 
remains. 
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In Dublin, in 1681, an elephant was accidentally burnt to 
death. Any remains, therefore, found in Ireland need give us 
no great concern. At Magherry, near Belturbet, in the county 
of Cavan, four fossil-grinders of an elephant were found. ‘ It is 
not improbable,’ says our author, ‘ that these teeth may have be- 
longed to an exhibited elephant, nor is it impossible that they 
should be of Roman origin. Ptolemy has given a better map of 
Ireland than of Scotland; and the Non had garrisons and 
settlements on the coast of Britain opposite to Ireland for upwards 
of three hundred years.’ We may therefore infer, that the Politos 
and Howes of those days, who were attached to the Roman legions, 
used occasionally to make trips over to the polished region oppo- 
site, and exhibit these strange beasts to the nobility and gentry, 
who crowded to its rich and flourishing cities and towns ! 

The fossil-remains in Scotland are satisfactorily accounted for b 
the remark, that Forfarshire was the scene of Agricola’s fame ; that 
the forts of Agricola and the rampart of Antoninus were on the ve 
road on which some of these remains were found ; that as they were 

arrisoned for a number of years, it is fair to presume they were sup- 
plied, like other Roman stations, with the usual amusements; and 
thatthe mention of such trivial circumstances as wild beasts accom- 
panying the camps and armies was beneath the dignity of such his- 
torians as have been preserved to the present day. It is not at all 
improbable, it is added, that some animals may have been exhibited 
in Caledonia, for the entertainment, we suppose, of the Attacotti, 
those epicures, who, our author informs us from St. Jerom, were so 
fond of rump-steaks cut from the shepherdesses’ buttocks. 

Our readers are, we suppose, now perfectly well able to account 
for all the bones found in Europe: they belonged to animals that 
were either slain in the amphitheatres, one of which was, though 
historians say nothing of it, attached to every Roman camp, or they 
were killed or died in wars, or they were exhibited for the profit of 
their owners, to the natives of Ireland, Scotland, Germany, and 
other such polished regions. ‘The immense quantities found in 
Russia and Siberia are accounted for much in the same way, with the 
aid, however, of the morse, which we find has been imposed upon 
Pallas and Cuvier for an elephant. We shall just give one instance. 


‘ The greatest quantity is found on the islands between the mouths 
of the Lena and Sea By The nearest island is thirty-six leagues in 
length. The whole island (it has often been repeated) is formed of 
mammoths’ bones, with horns and skulls of buffaloes, or some animal 
which resembles them, and some rhinoceroses’ horns. Another island, 
five leagues farther, and twelve leagues long, furnishes the same bones 
and teeth. — Cuvier, 151. According to Pallas, there is scarcely a river, 
from the Don to the Tschutskoi Nos, in the banks of which the bones 
arenot abundant. And the two islands at the mouth of the Indigerska 
seem entirely composed of these bones, and those of the elk, rhinoceros, 
and other large quadrupeds. — Rees’s Addenda. ‘“ Mammoth.” 
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_ © Note, — These are the paragraphs and allusions which have filled 
the world with astonishment ; and history, geology, and natural history, 
with marvellous perplexity and conjecture. Instead of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, elks, and buffaloes of foreign regions having furnished these 
heaps of bones, it will be seen that they are remains of native animals 
of the places where they are found. « The elephants and rhinoceroses, 
which have been found in Siberia, have caused the confusion. Here 
mammoths are walruses: to prove which, the reader is referred to 
Strahlenberg, p.402.; Muschkin Puschkin in Pére Avril’s Travels, 
p. 176.; and to this vol. chap. xvi.’ — pp. 244, 245.! 


As to the mammoth found at the mouth of the Lena, Mr. Ran- 
king would appear to consider him as having belonged to one of the 
Tartar conquerors: the quantity of hair on him is naturally ac- 
counted for by the change of climate and change of diet; for ‘the 
green winter-food of a northern climate must be extremely warm 
and stimulating.’ 

Mr. Ranking can swallow any thing, no matter how incredible. 
The following extract, says he, is from the Baron Cuvier’s great work, 
and it is more interesting and diverting from these mammoths having 
been seen alive on the plains in the year 1571. He then gives a long 
extract, of which the following paragraphs only are to our purpose. 


‘ Un autre écrivain cité par celui lA, s’exprime ainsi, “ Le tyn-schu 
ne se tient que dans des endroits obscurs et non-frequentés. I] meurt 
si tot qu'il voit les rayons du soleil ou de la lune: ses pieds sont courts 
4 proportion de sa taille, ce qui fait qu'il marche mal. Sa queue est 
_ longue d’une aune Chinoise. Ses yeux sont petits et son cou courbe. 
Il est fort stupide et paresseux. 


‘ «¢ Lors d’une inondation aux environs du fleuve Tan-schuann-tuy (en 
année 1571), al se montra beaucoup de tyn-schu dans la plaine, ils se 
nourissoient des racines de la plante fu-kia.”’ — p. 466. 


Surely no one but Mr. Ranking would have believed this wild 
Chinese tale of a mole as big as an elephant; and is it possible he 
could have thought that Cuvier credited it ? 

Among the rest of the new and important information to be de- 
rived from the present work is, that our great epic poet, when draw- 
ing his character of Satan, did not, as is generally supposed, tum 
his eye to the extraordinary man of his own day, or to the Prome- 
theus of AXschylus; for his model, we now find, was the redoubted 
Timur. ‘ It appears highly probable, that Milton has_ taken 
Timur in some instances as his prototype for Satan. The allu- 
sions to Timur and Cyrus, in the Paradise Lost, are numerous. 
Nothing is more easy than to point out imitations and plagiarisms, 
for, unfortunately, we all relate the same or similar things in pretty 
nearly the same way; but we fancy Milton could have written the 
following fine lines without having read an account of Timur’ 
reviewing his troops, in which account we can perceive nothing very 
uncommon or different from other reviews : 
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‘ Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 
With orient colours waving : with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and serried shields in thick array, 
Of depth immeasurable * * * * 
Advanced in view, they stand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, ° ” 
Awaiting what commands their mighty chief 
Had to impose. He through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion, views their order due, 


Their visages and stature. * ° * ° ; 
* . * * * And now his heart 
Distends with pride.” Book 1. 


When his youngest son, Mehemet, asked the honour of com- 
manding the scouts, Timur approved his zeal, but reminded him 
that he had need of great presence of mind, &c. in an employ 
on which the safety of the whole army depended. Hence Milton ; 


“* Here he had need 

All circumspection, and we now no less 

Choice in our suffrage, for on whom we send, 

The weight of all and our last hope relies.” Book 2. 





This, we apprehend, is quite enough. Milton, who knew all 
history, was certainly not unacquainted with that of Timur. But 
what resemblance is there between Timur and Satan ? 

We will now dismiss Mr. Ranking, with expressing our wish 
that he had never written; for his book is, we conceive, perfectly 
useless, and the theory of Cuvier, against which it is evidently di- 
rected, is as little affected by it as a bold and gigantic promontory 
is by the dash of a single wave. No wars, no sports, not all that 
ever were, will account for the single instance of the cave at Kirk- 
dale; and the histories of the Monguls, and of the Romans in Bri- 
tain, we know as well from other and better books. 








Art. IV. The Forest Sanctuary ; and other Poems. By Mrs. He- 
mans. 8vo. pp. 205. 7s.6d. London. Murray. 1826. 


Tue scene of * The Forest Sanctuary’ is laid amid the wilds of 
North America, not many years after that continent was discovered. 
An article written some time since in the Quarterly Review on Mr. 
Quin’s “ Visit to Spain,” and generally attributed to the Rev. 
Blanco White, seems to have suggested to Mrs. Hemans whatever 
of incident or story there is in her production. In that paper, Mr. 

hite, who, since his arrival in England, has distinguished himself 
by making one half of his life a satire on the other, and the whole 
o it, so far as it has hitherto gone, a satire on his country, enters 
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into an ingenious discourse upon the Spanish Inquisition, and men. 
tions the fate of Gonzalez and his sisters. This short-episode Mrs, 
Hemans has endeavoured to extend into a poem, .and it is with 
great regret we are bound to say that she has fallen very far short 
of that success which we would have wished her to attain. 

She has been unfortunate in the selection of her subject, and, if 
possible, still more unlucky in the choice of her scene. Her hero, 
a Spaniard, is supposed to have fled from his country in the six. 
teenth century, in order to avoid the terror of the Inquisition, to 
which he had indiscreetly exposed himself. He escapes from a 
dungeon with his wife and child, on board of a vessel bound for 
South America. His wife dies on the voyage, and he and his son after 
wandering some time amongst the Andes, where he again trembles 
at * the tyranny of Spain,’ proceed to North America, and find a 
refuge in the woods which Mrs. Hemans rather affectedly names 
‘ The Forest Sanctuary.’ It would be presumptuous to deny that 
such a groundwork as this, destitute as it apparently is of the sources 
of those high and contending emotions in which poetry delights, 
might not be filled up by the hand of genius with combinations of 
the most engaging description. But it is invidious to conjecture 
what might have been done by other writers. It is sufficient for us 
at present to know, that Mrs. Hemans found her theme almost 
wholly devoid of interest, and that by her mode of treating it she 
has rather weakened than improved the little which it did possess. 

The scene too,—America,—has by no means assisted her poetical 
inspirations. We scarcely know whyit is, but the New World seems, 
as yet, to have been fatal to most of our writers who have made it 
the theme of their minstrelsy. It is not, perhaps, that they are al- 
together ignorant of the localities, for the author of that hapless tale 
of Paraguay cannot be supposed unacquainted with a country into 
which he has more than once adventured, both as a historian anda 
fabulist. Masses of wood, gigantic mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
are not, however, of themselves sufficient to call forth the diviner 
mind of poetry. They are indeed among the favourite haunts of 
the muse, but it would seem that in order to attract her peculiar 
favour, they must have been time out of mind crowned with tem- 
ples sacred to her name, and peopled with her worshippers. ‘The 
banks of the Avon are “ beautiful in song,” not because nature has 
been propitious to them, but because they are associated with the 
name of Shakspeare. ‘The traveller is wrapt in enthusiasm among 
the hills, and streams, and promontories of Greece, not so much on 
account of their appearance as pieces of exquisite scenery, but be 
cause they remind him of the poets, the ‘sages, and the heroes, who 
have by their verse, eloquence, and bravery, rendered the leading 
features of their country so many monuments of their glory. Ame 
rica is not old enough as yet, she has no mysteries, no associations 
for attractive fiction. Man and his works, his sufferings, and bis 
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happiness, can alone bestow on rude or cultivated nature that mag- 
netic power which will always command the sympathies of his 
kind. 

“Mrs. Hemans must have felt throughout her work the want of 
that charm, for we know of none of her productions that bear so 
many tokens of the lamp as ‘ The Forest Sanctuary.’ The stanzas 
are in the Spenserian measure, but how unlike the flowing melody 
of those upon whose model they are founded! We shall give but 
a few examples, and these shall be by no means the least favourable 
specimens of the whole. The poem thus opens: 


‘ The voices of my home ! —I hear them still ! 
They have been with me through the dreamy night — 
The blessed household voices, wont to fill 
My heart’s clear depths with unalloy’d delight ! 
I hear them still unchang’d: — though some from earth 
Are music parted, and the tones of mirth — 
Wild, silvery tones, that rang through days more bright ! 
Have died in others,—yet to me they come, 

Singing of boyhood back — the voices of my home ! 


‘ They call me through this hush of woods, reposing 
In the grey stillness of the summer morn, 
They wander by, when heavy flowers are closing, 
And thoughts grow deep, and winds and stars are born ; 
Ev’n as a fount’s remember’d gushings burst 
On the parch’d traveller in his hour of thirst, 
E’en thus they haunt me with sweet sounds, till worn 
By quenchless longings, to my soul I say — 
Oh! for the dove’s swift wings, that I might flee away, 


‘ And find mine ark ! — yet whither ? — I must bear 
‘A yearning heart within me to the grave. 
I am of those o’er whom a breath of air — 
Just darkening in its course the lake’s bright wave, 
And sighing through the feathery canes — hath power 
To call up shadows, in the silent hour, 
From the dim past, as from a wizard’s cave !— 
So must it be!— These skies above me spread, 
Are they my own soft skies ?— Ye rest not here, my dead ! 


‘ Ye far amidst the southern flowers lie sleeping, 
Your graves all smiling in the sunshine clear, 
Save one !—a blue, lone, distant main is sweeping 
High o’er one gentle head —ye rest not here ! — 
Tis not the olive, with a whisper swaying, 
Not thy low riplings, glassy water, playing _ 
Through my own chesnut groves, which fill mine ear ; 
But the faint echoes in my breast that dwell, 
And for their birth-place moan, as moans the ocean-shell.’ 
pp. 3—5. 


Mrs. Hemans has avowed her obligations for the beautiful 


thought in the last couplet to Mr. Wordsworth’s exquisite descrip- 
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tion in his Excursion of a boy on the beach listening to the mystic 
murmur of a sea-shell : | 





‘‘ his very soul 
Listen’d intently, and his countenance soon 
Brighten’d with joy ; for murmurings from within 

_ Were heard —sonorous cadences! whereby, 

To his belief, the monitor express’d 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 

— Even such a shell the universe itself . 
Is to the ear of Faith.” 


It will be perceived, that Mrs. Hemans makes a different use of 
the image from Mr. Wordsworth, yet it is in itself perhaps equally 
felicitous. The lines from the Excursion would furnish an admir- 
able subject for the pencil. 

After these reflections, the hero (he has no name) enters into 
a narrative of the tragic scene which was enacted by the Inquisi- 
tion, and as his child is too young to be interested in such a story, | 
he repeats it to the ‘ ear of the desert,’ which could hardly fail of | 
being a patient listener. ‘The whole of this narrative, which em- 
braces the greater portion of the poem, is exceedingly elaborate and 
unimpressive. We have no desire to characterise the verse of Mrs. 
Hemans generally. But we cannot refrain from observing that her 
style of composition, in this work at least, is cold, disconnected, 
harsh, and arid. It wears the form of poetry; the syllables are 
duly measured ; the words placed generally in proper order, and 
there is no want of precision. But the lines, taken together, have 
no power to animate the reader. Here and there an expression 
sparkles, and promises a higher strain, but promises only to delude. 
The rhymes are too often forced, so much so, that ideas which 
have no sort of natural link between them are brought into con- 
panionship, solely for the sake of filling out the stanza.’ There is 
none of that flush of inspiration upon her page, none of that unction 
of impetuous eloquence, which indicates the presence of the muse. 
What is there but the rhyme, and that too of no very peculiar 
merit, to distinguish the following stanza from very humble prose? 


‘ But a lance met me in that day’s career, 

Senseless I lay amidst th’ o’ersweeping fight, 

Wakening at last —how full, how strangely clear, 

That scene on memory flash’d ! — the shivery light, 

Moonlight, on broken shields — the plain of slaughter, 

The fountain-side — the low sweet sound of water — 

And Alva bending o’er me — from the night 

Covering me with his mantle ! — all the past A 
Flow’d back — my soul’s far chords all answer'd to the blast. p. 1" 


It may be presumed that if we had not the word ‘ past,’ in the 
penultimate line, we should not have heard a syllable of the ° soul’s fat 
chords all answering to the blast,’ the meaning of which, we must 
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own, we have found it impossible to comprehend. The followin 


is in better style, though inconsistent with the character of the hero, 
who is supposed to look with as much abomination as the Rey. 
Blanco White himself on the established religion of Spain : 


‘ Sounds of triumphant praise !— the mass was sung — 
— Voices that die not might have pour’d such strains ! 
Thro’ Salem’s towers might that proud chant have rung, 
When the Most High, on Syria’s palmy plains, 
Had quell’d her foes !—so full it swept, a sea 
Of loud waves jubilant, and rolling free ! 
— Oft when the wind, as thro’ resounding fanes, 
Hath fill’d the choral forests with its power, 
Some deep tone brings me back the music of that hour.’ _p. 27. 


This solemnity, too, formed part of that bloody ceremony which 
the hero witnessed with so much horror, and from which he after- 
wards fled, as indeed well he might have fled from such an unholy 
exhibition, like one half distracted. ‘The stanza which we have 
just cited is the only one out of at least fifty which are occupied 
with the auto-da-fé, worthy of favourable notice. Mrs. Hemans 
has here indulged herself after the example of Mr. Southey, with 
pouring forth a great deal of those meditative effusions on sacred 
subjects, which, to say the least of them, are very much out of 
place in compositions of this description. True piety, whatever 
be its source, is always best seen or heard of in action, or in the 
influence by which it subdues the passions, and directs the natural 
benevolence of the heart. We have no taste for the commixture 
of sacred writ with that sort of poetry which is or ought to be in- 
tended for the amusement of cultivated minds. But we return 
with our hero to a more agreeable theme. 


‘ I sought my home again : — and thou, my child, 
There at thy play beneath yon ancient pine, 
With eyes, whose lightning laughter hath beguil’d 
A thousand pangs, thence flashing joy to mine ; 
Thou in thy mother’s arms, a babe, didst meet 
My coming with young smiles, which yet, though sweet, 
Seem’d on my soul all mournfully to shine, 
And ask a happier heritage for thee, 
Than but in turn the blight of human hope to see. 


‘ Now sport, for thou art free—the bright birds chasing, 
Whose wings waft star-like gleams from tree to tree ; 
Or with the fawn, thy swift wood-playmate racing, 
Sport on, my joyous child! for thou art free ! 

Yes, on that day I took thee to my heart, 

And inly vow’d, for thee a better part 

To choose ; that so thy sunny bursts of glee 

Should wake no more dim thoughts of far-seen woe, 
But, gladdening fearless eyes, flow on—as now they flow. 
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‘ Thou hast a rich world round thee : — Mighty shades 

Weaving their gorgeous tracery o’er thy head, 

With the light melting through their high arcades, 

As through a pillar’d cloister’s: but the dead 

Sleep not beneath ; nor doth the sunbeam pass 

To marble shrines through rainbow-tinted glass ; 

Yet thou, by fount and forest-murmur led 

To worship, thou art blest !—to thee is shown 
Earth in her holy pomp, deck’d for her God alone.’ _ pp. 48, 49, | 


At home he remained but a little time, when he incurred the sus- 
picions of the Inquisition, and was conveyed to a dungeon. We 
shall close our extracts from this poem with the description of the | 
fugitive’s feelings immediately after he effected his escape from im- 
prisonment. It is without comparison the most powerful, we had | 
almost said the only powerful, passage of the whole composition. 
We quote it cheerfully ; and it would have afforded us gratification 
if we could have discovered any other lines in the ‘ second part’ of 
this production worthy of a similar distinction. 

; I had gain’d 
The covert’s heart with swift and stealthy tread : 
A moan went past me, and the dark trees rain’d 
Their autumn foliage rustling on my head; 
A moan —a hollow gust — and there I stood 
Girt with majestic night, and ancient wood, : 
And foaming water.— Thither might have fled 
The mountain Christian with his faith of yore, 
When Afric’s tambour shook the ringing western shore! 





¢ But through the black ravine the storm came swelling — 
Mighty thou art amidst the hills, thou blast ! 
In thy lone course the kingly cedars felling, 
Like plumes upon the path of battle cast ! 
A rent oak thunder’d down beside my cave — 
Booming it rush’d, as booms a deep sea-wave ; 
A falcon soar’d ; a startled wild-deer pass’d ; 
A far-off bell toll’d faintly through the roar — 
How my glad spirit swept forth with the winds once more! 


‘ And with the arrowy lightnings ! — for they flash’d, 
Smiting the branches in their fitful play, 
And brightly shivering where the torrents dash’d 
Up, even to crag and eagle’s nest, their spray ! 
And there to stand amidst the pealing strife, 
The strong pines groaning with tempestuous life, 
And all the mountain-voices on their way, — 
Was it not joy ?—’twas joy in rushing might, 
After those years that wove but one long dead of night! 











‘ There came a softer hour, a lovelier moon, 
And lit me to my home of youth again, 
Through the dim chesnut shade, where oft at noon, 

By the fount’s flashing burst, my head had lain, 
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In gentle sleep : but now I pass’d as one 
That may not pause where wood-streams whispering run, 
Or light sprays tremble to a bird's wild strain, 
Because the avenger’s voice is in the wind, 
The foe’s quick rustling step close on the leaves behind. 


‘ My home of youth! — oh! if indeed to part 
With the soul’s lov’d ones be a mournful thing, 
When we go forth in buoyancy of heart, 
And bearing all the glories of our spring 
For life to breathe on, —is it less to meet, 
When these are faded ? — who shall call it sweet ? 
— Even though love’s mingling tears may haply bring 
Balm as they fall, too well their heavy showers 
“Teach us how much is lost of all that once was ours ! 


‘ Not by the sunshine, with its golden glow, 
Nor the green earth, nor yet the laughing sky, 
Nor the faint flower-scents, as they come ak go 
In the soft air, like music wandering by ; 
— Oh! not by these, th’ unfailing, are we taught 
How time and sorrow on our frames have wrought, 
But by the sadden’d eye, the darken’d brow, 
Of kindred aspects, and the long dim gaze, 
Which tells us we are chang’d, — how chang’d from other days! 


* Before my father —in my place of birth, 
I stood an alien. On the very floor 
Which oft had trembled to my boyish mirth, 
The love that rear’d me, knew my face no more ! 
There hung the antique armour, helm and crest, 
Whose every stain woke childhood in my breast, 
There droop’d the banner, with the marks it bore 
Of Paynim spears ; and I, the worn in frame 

And heart, what there was I ?—another and the same! 


« Then bounded in a boy, with clear dark eye — 
— How should he know his father ? — when we parted, 
From the soft cloud which mantles infancy, 
His soul, just wakening into wonder, darted 
Its first looks round. Him follow’d one, the bride 
Of my young days, the wife how lov’d and tried ! 
Her glance met mine — I could not speak — she started 
With a bewilder’d gaze ; — until there came 
Tears to my burning eyes, and from my lips her name. 


‘ She knew me then ! —I murmur’d “ Leonor !” 
And her heart answer’d ! — Oh! the voice is known 
First from all else, and swiftest to restore 
Love’s buried images with one low tone, _ 
That strikes like lightning, when the cheek is faded, 
And the brow heavily with thought o’ershaded, 
And all the brightness from the aspect gone ! 
— Upon my breast she sunk, when doubt was fled, 
Weeping as those may weep, that meet in woe and dread. 
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‘ For there we might not rest. Alas! to leave 
Those native towers, and know that they must fall 
By slow decay, and none remain to grieve 
When the weeds cluster’d on the lonely wall ! 
We were the last — my boy and I—the last 
Of a long line which brightly thence had pass’d ! 
My father bless’d me as I left his hall — 
—With his deep tones and sweet, tho’ full of years, 
He bless’d me there, and bath’d my child’s young head with tears’ 


pp- 60—65. 

We have already told the rest. Leonora perished on the voyage, 
and the father and child found, after various wanderings, a * sane- 
tuary in the forest” Of the minor compositions at the end of the 
volume, we are disposed to think very favourably. In truth, Mrs, 
Hemans is likely to be more successful in a short: poem, for which 
a single hint and a few happy thoughts are sufficient, than in a 


longer work, which requires a prolific invention, and an ardent, ad- 
venturous, lofty imagination. 





ArT. V. History of the Commonwealth of England, from its Commence- 
ment to the Restoration of Charles the Second. By William God- 
win. Vol.II. 8vo. pp. 696. London. Colburn. 1826. 


Ir is about two years since the first volume of Mr. Godwin’s His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of England was reviewed in the p 
of this Journal *; and in now taking up the continuation of hi 
labours, after so considerable an interval of time, we have been 
careful to subject them anew, in this second volume, to a distinct 
and dispassionate judgment. But after diligently examining the 
progress of the work, we can only confirm and extend the strictures 
passed by our predecessors upon the earlier portion. A recurrence 
to their opinion has left us something to add, but nothing to reverse 
or to modify; and we find Mr. Godwin’s second volume compiled 
with exactly the same overweening pretensions, and the same mis 
taken estimate of the value and novelty of his undertaking, which 
were justly remarked in the first. ‘That he still fancifully and per- 
_ tinaciously imagines it reserved for himself to rescue the history of 
the Commonwealth and the character of its leaders from oblivion 
and calumny is evident in various ways. Such are the repeated 
boasts of his motto, —“ to attend to the neglected, and to remember | 
the forgotten,” — his contemptuous and sweeping depreciation of | 
historians as a body, — and his total omission to notice with ap- 
plause the productions of writers who have anticipated him on his owl 
side of the political question, with the benefit of precisely the same 
materials to work upon, and with at least an equal measure of 
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* See Vol. civ. p. 242. of the former Series of the Monthly Review. 
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ability, industry, and zeal. Among these need be instanced only 
Mrs. Macauley in the last century, and Mr. Brodie in our own times : 
—to say nothing of the masterly and philosophical though rapid 
view of the great features and principles of the conngih buwete 
Charles I. and the Parliament, which was prefixed by Mr. Fox to 
his life of James IT. 

In the first portion of his work, Mr. Godwin was pleased to pro- 
claim to the world his indifferent opinion of ‘ the careless and imi- 
tative set of men that we call historians.’ Therein he proceeded 
no farther than to exhibit his complacent conviction of his own 
superiority over all that despised and vituperated race. But his 
second volume has, it seems, a higher object than this: it is replete 
with profound and original remarks upon the province and true 
business of history itself, which are evidently intended for the im- 
provement of so neglected a science, and the edification and correc- 
tion of its unworthy professors. ‘Thus, we are for the first time 
instructed, that (p. 7.) ‘ the historian treats of facts, not fictions ;’ 
that (p. 78.) ‘ it is the duty of the historian to glean up incidental 
points of information ;’ that (p. 431.) ¢ it is the province of history 
to distribute justice with discernment ;’ and, lastly, we are indebted 
to him for a hint for which his own work may sufficiently afford 
some practical exercise, that (p. 529.) ‘ it is not unworthy of notice 
to remark the style in which history is written by party men.’ 
From these and similar new and important discoveries some indi- 
vidual of more leisure than we possess may extract from Mr. God- 
win’s pages a whole code of maxims and precepts for the better 
writing of history in future: but lest, after all, the gleaner should 
be disposed to estimate too highly the value of the instruction which 
he may thus collect from the perfection of the science, let him learn 


from this great authority how vain and impotent are its best con- 
clusions : 


‘It is thus that history is obliged to grope its way, in treating of the 
most considerable events. We put together seemings, and draw our 
inferences as well as we may. Contemporaries who employ themselves 
in preserving facts are sure to omit some of the most material, upon 
the presumption of their notoriety, and that they are what every body 
knows. History in some of its most essential members dies, even as 
generations of men pass off the stage, and the men who were occupied 
in the busy scene become victims of mortality. If we could call up 
Cromwel from the dead, nay, if we could call up some one of the 
comparatively insignificant actors in the time of which we are treating, 
and were allowed the opportunity of proposing to him the proper ques- 
tions, how many doubts would be cleared up, how many perplexing 
matters would be uuravelled, and what a multitude of interesting 
anecdotes would be revealed to the eyes of posterity! But History 
comes like a beggarly gleaner in the field, after Death, the great lord 
of the domain, has gathered the crop with his mighty hand, and lodged 
it in his garner, which no man can open.’— pp. 29, 30. 
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This is sad common-place trifling, and quite unworthy ofa veteran 
writer like Mr. Godwin of much acknowledged ability and matured 
acquirements. But this idle and pompous repetition of truisms 
is not the only peculiarity of his manner. He has formally recorded 
his universal contempt of the spirit in which history has usually 
been composed; but his own elevated conceptions of the dignity 
of the historical style he has left us to infer only from the example 
of his pages. The conclusion might safely be rested on a single 


such passage as the following notable illustration of the art of 
sinking: 


‘ From the scene of these momentous changes, and these heroic pro- 
ceedings, it is not unnatural to look back to John Lilburne. While all 
this was doing, he sat in his corner, and could think of nothing but the 
impropriety of answering interrogatories. Such is the true picture ofa 
vulgar patriot — narrow of comprehension, impassioned, stiff in opinion 
— seeing nothing but what he can discern through one small window, 
and sitting at a distance from that — so that the entire field of his ob- 
servation, his universe, in the wide landscape of the world, and the 
immense city of mankind, with all its lanes, its alleys, its streets, and its 
squares, is twelve inches by twelve.’ — pp. 43, 44. 


But the bathos is yet more conspicuous in the elaborated absur- 
dity of passages like this: 


‘ There have been men, who could see every thing, and from whom 
no secret of the human heart has been hid, to whom the faculty of ex- 
citing sympathy has been denied, who could not emit a spark from their 
own bosoms, that should light up a kindred fire in the breasts of others, 
who could not utter a sound which should instantly string the nerves, and 
brace the arm of every one whose assistance they desired, Such per- 
sons live, as it were, in a field of dead men’s bones: the light of heaven 
is upon every object around them: nothing escapes their observation: 


— but all this is to no purpose: they do not possess the transcendant 
power of saying to those dry bones, Live.’ — p. 408. 


In truth it would be difficult to say whether Mr. Godwin’s style 
is most remarkable for the absurd and overstrained application, oF 
for the confusion and vulgarity of his metaphors. ‘Thus, for ex- 
amples of mixed metaphor: (p. 75.) ¢ the elected are the heart, 
the electors the body politic, and the circulation between the 
one and the other should be free as air” Again, (p. 638.) Hollis 
and others are introduced, ‘ resolving to embark their character 
this bottom, and to set up a standard, &c. to which all might resort: 
And in another place we are affectedly told, that ‘ Cromwel used 
in the erection of his edifice whatever natural appeared most pro 
mising; but the plan, or ichnography, by which he proceeded, the 
constitution of a commonwealth, appears to have been always the 
same.’ Among vulgar and colloquial images, we hear (p. 140.) ‘of 
splitting hairs ;’ of the real objects of certain patriots being (p. 502) 
‘ the loaves and fishes; and of fearing to mount from the ™ 
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pulse of feeling, lest (p. 221.) we should ‘ break our necks by 
the fall.’ 

Mr. Godwin’s use of simple expressions is often as inaccurate as 
his complex images are faulty. ‘Thus we have ¢o fight perpetually 
employed in a transitive sense, as ‘ to fight one party against 
another.’ (pp. 81. 226. 316, &c.) Again we hear (p. 80.) of bring- 
ing a just army into the field; meaning, we presume, a sufficient 
army; and of the Scotch obeying a summons ‘ promptly, though 
somewhat of the latest.’ Nor has Mr.Godwin’s language always even 
the poor merit of being grammatical. Thus of Cromwell (p. 520.): 
‘ He left the metropolis entrusted with an important command ; 
but if he were not successful in his enterprise, he would probably 
never have seen [never see] London more, unless as a state-pri- 
soner.’ Sometimes we really are at a loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing of passages: as when, (p.272.) in recording some vote hostile 
to Cromwel and the Independents, Mr. Godwin finds it a ‘ some- 
what singular coincidence (why?) that just at this period Ireton 
married the eldest daughter of Cromwel;’ or when he comments 
(p- 201.) in the following sublimated nonsense, on the submission 
of Cromwel to Ireton’s patriotic influence: ‘ This stooping of a 
mind of the highest class to another which, in magnitude of spirit, 
could scarcely be said to equal his own, and which yet is worthily 
submitted to, is one of the most beautiful spectacles that this globe 
of earth has to offer.’ 

Nor are all these the only weak points in Mr. Godwin’s manner 
of composition. This second volume bears marks of more hasty 
and slovenly execution than should have been betrayed in a work 
of so much gravity and such pompous pretensions. At least the 
narrative is full of needless repetitions, for the existence of which 
we can no otherwise account than by the suspicion that the work 
has undergone no revision. Thus, in the character of Ireton, it 
is three times repeated to us in three successive pages (200, 201, 
202.) that ‘ Ireton was a man of the sternest integrity.’ ‘ lreton 
was a man of inflexible integrity.’ ‘ Ireton was a man of stern 
integrity.’ In the same manner we find reiterated the well-known 
and hacknied quotation from Shakspeare, 


“ There’s a divinity doth hedge a king, 
And treason can but peep to what it would ;” 


—a quotation of which Mr. Godwin is marvellously fond, consider- 
ing that he cannot be suspected of sharing in the toryism of the 
sentiment. So also, in the first half of the volume, we have the 
narrative three several times interrupted (pp. 48. 149. 174.) to listen 
to repetitions of the characters and views of the two rival parties, 
(Presbyterians and Independents,) where a single well digested, 
clear, and concise notice of their opposition in principles and ob- 
jects might once for all have sufficed to*familiarise the reader with 
the motives of their struggle. Nay, so curious would appear to 
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have been Mr. Godwin’s repugnance to the revision of his narrative, 
that, upon one occasion (p. 219.), we have first a statement by the 
author himself in the text, and then a note in contradiction of it, 
beginning ‘ This is not the exactly correct statement :’ as if the 
alteration of the original passage were not the obvious remedy for 
its errors. It is probably to such needless repetitions that we are 
to attribute the unwieldy bulk of this second part, — an octavo 
volume of seven hundred pages: for even here the literary tact 
and judgment of an experienced writer must have deserted him, 
before he ventured to concoct a volume of such cumbrous form 
and appalling dimensions, to fatigue the languid attention and offend 
the fastidious taste of the degenerate students of these latter times, 

The numerous blemishes to which we have here pointed, — and 
this volume is disfigured by many more, — would alone be fatal to 
the credit of a younger and less practised author; and they are 
certainly not calculated to augment the literary reputation of the 
well-known writer before us. If Mr. Godwin were disposed to 
apply the austerity of his political maxims to the formation of his 
style, he might be free to reject all extraneous ornament for a 
severe simplicity both of thought and expression. He might dis- 
dain to model the narrative of his republican theme after the polished 
periods and various graces of a Hume, a Robertson, or a Gibbon. 
But if he discarded the refinements of elegant composition, he was 
at least bound to exhibit correctness and purity of diction. His 
style is neither brilliant nor elegant: but still less is it distinguished 
either by dignity, terseness, or simplicity. When he would be 
forcible, it is often merely vulgar; when he would rise to the ele- 
vation of sentiment, it is always vitiated by incongruous images, 
laboured, obscure, and bombastic. But enough of criticism upon 
the singularities and inaccuracies of Mr, Godwin’s composition: 
much as such faults of manner and language must necessarily de- 
tract from the value and charm of any work, we should have been 
less disposed to lay particular stress upon them here, if Mr. God- 
win had been more cautious in his self-complacency, and more 
indulgent in his estimate of former labourers. But he has offered 
a challenge of superiority in his vocation, and he cannot complain 
if this pretension be encountered by a rigid enquiry into the real 
value of his own qualifications. 

We pass, however, from considering the literary merits of 
Mr. Godwin’s second volume to the more interesting task of giving 
some statement of its historical contents. The first volume clo 
with an account of the military transactions which immediately 
followed the battle of Naseby: this second portion is occupied 
with the momentous history of the next three years, from the ruil 
of the royal cause in that fatal field, to the trial and executiod 
of the King. In the whole range and compass of our annals 
there is no epoch more deeply interesting, more pregnant with 
great events, and altogether more worthy of repeated study and 
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close investigation than these three years. Over the busy narrative 
of the stormy and incessant intrigues, and the thick-coming political 
events by which they were filled, we feel that we can never tire: 
the discussions which the ah angen and questionable character of 
these transactions may provoke, it is equally impossible to exhaust 
and to terminate. ‘These three years involve the consideration of 
almost as many practical and important cases as there are settled 
and unsettled problems in the theory of public principles, free 
government, and political right. Every feature in this brief and 
vitally interesting epoch deserves to be studied over and over again, 
to be viewed under every possible aspect and bearing; and if 
Mr. Godwin’s pages had not one half of the originality of thought 
which they really possess, and if they contained twice as many 
erroneous and distorted conclusions, as they will be found to offer, 
the subject would still invest his labours with an enduring and in- 
evitable attraction. 

We need scarcely remind the reader of the outlines of the topics 
which occupy this volume. The great contest in the field had 
terminated: the royal party were conquered ; and the victors, in 
the quaint language of that stout cavalier, Sir Jacob Astley, had 
“done their work and might go play, unless it pleased them to fall 
out among themselves.” ‘They needed only leisure to betray this 
inclination. ‘The two distinct parties into which the Long Par- 
liament had gradually been separating, had been restrained from 
open hostility with each other only by the danger of their common 
cause against the King. The total overthrow of the Royalists left 
the Presbyterians and Independents no other occupation than that 
of striving between themselves for the mastery of the King and 
the kingdom, in the parliament, the army, and the nation. Then 
came the great crisis of their struggle, the impotent mreine of 
the Presbyterians in the houses of parliament, the fearful strength 
of the Independents in the army, and the inevitable consequence, 
that the swords of Cromwel and his followers were cast into the 
balance, and ensured the preponderance. The King’s surrender 
to the Scotch ; their sale of his person to the Parliament; his sub- 
sequent seizure by the army; the continued negociations and 
intrigues carried on with him by both parties ; by the ain pr 
leaders in the name of the Parliament, and by the military leaders 
of the Independents for themselves: all these important transac~ 
tions are but so many collateral events of the contest between the two 
great factions who were now struggling for the dominion. So also 
their final collision itself; the violent and lawless interference of the 
army ; the momentary and apparent triumph of the Independent mi- 
hority in the House of Commons; the real and more lasting degra- 
dation and servitude of that shadow of a parliament, under a reign 
of terror and military anarchy; the deposition, the trial, and the 
execution of the King: all these vicissitudes served only to prepare 
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the elevation and the despotism of one unscrupulous, daring, and 
wily spirit. | 

he pervading circumstance in the history of the period which 
fills this second volume of Mr. Godwin’s labours, offers a curious 
opposition to a passage in the former portion of his work. And 
the contradiction is the more remarkable, because it was in that 
very passage that Mr. Godwin chose his occasion for evincing his 
superior accuracy over ‘ the careless and imitative set of men that 
we call historians.’ ‘They, he declared, have ‘ misrepresented’ the 
division which had ensued in the parliamentary party. ‘ They 
have considered it as a struggle between two sects, the Presby- 
terians and Independents, and have necessarily led their readers to 
the enquiry which of these sects was the worthiest.’ Yet what has 
Mr. Godwin himself done in this second volume? He has fol. 
lowed (and necessarily) in the precise steps of these ‘ imitative 
men. He also has weighed and balanced the principles and vir- 
tues of these two sects, and essayed to determine between them 
which was the worthiest. And he has done this, not once merely, 
but has, as we before observed, led his readers in three several 
places to the enquiry into the distinction between the parties, their 
grounds of dispute, their political tenets, and their motives of 
action. Thus, then, to this submission to, and agreement in, the 
views taken by former historians of the same contest, has all 
Mr. Godwin’s boast of novelty and superior acuteness fallen at last! 

The dissensions among the parliamentary party produced only 
the two political divisions of Presbyterians and Independents, 
and no other. Mr. Godwin, indeed, in his former volume, ex- 
plained correctly that the political party of the Independents was 
not so confined in numbers as to be identified in signification with 
the religious sect of the Independents, properly so called. But, in 
fact, what former historians had ever confounded the small relt- 
gious community of the Independents with the numerous other 
sects and classes of men who combined with them to secure, by 
political union, the toleration necessary for them in common, and 
which was denied to them all by the Presbyterians? Even Hume, 
having here no temptation to misrepresent the truth, and needing 
merely a superficial enquiry to discover so notorious a fact, has 
(vol. viii. opening of cap. lix.) broadly and briefly noticed the amal- 
gamation of the inferior sectaries with the Independents. And 
Mrs. Macauley, too, more fully explained (vol. iv. c. iv.) the com- 
position of the latter as a political body. 

In the commencement of the civil wars, all other sects of dis- 
senters had joined with the greater mass of the Presbyterians, and 
were not easily distinguished from them in the common resistance 
to the persecutions of the established church and the tyranny of 
the royal government. But the overthrow of an intolerant epis- _ 
copacy was to be used by the Presbyterians only as a preparation 
for setting up their own system of uniformity, —a system to the 
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full as intolerant, and still more inquisitorial. ‘The men who, for 
_ eonscience-sake, had joined hand and heart with the Presbyterians 
in putting down one ecclesiastical tyranny, were not of a temper 
to suffer their allies to raise another in its stead. Not only the 
religious association of Independent churches, but every other 
variety and description of Christian sects, and even those main- 
taining opinions which were not Christian, the Deists, or heathens 
as Cromwel learnt to call them in his detestation and fear of their 
dangerous rejection of enthusiasm, — all these sects and sets of men 
became interested alike in resisting the establishment of a new and 
rigorous church which they did not acknowledge. Hence, natur- 
ally, they were led to oppose the political ascendancy of the party 
which desired to inflict upon them an obligation of religious con- 
formity more onerous and tyrannical than that from which they 
had escaped. These banded and various sects, which agreed in 
opposition to the Presbyterians, all came to be known under one. 
political term, as Independents, and appropriately enough; since 
independence of all compulsive uniformity of worship and belief, 
and a full toleration for themselves mutually, and for others in 
general, were the bonds of their union. The political necessity of 
resisting the Presbyterians formed them into a political party: the 
more moderate were then, as usual in faction, drawn in to proceed 
all lengths with the more violent; and the latitude of opinion, 
which the bolder spirits of the party transferred from their religion. 
to their politics, made republicans of them all. 

It has been the principal business of Mr. Godwin in this second 
volume to relate the full maturity, the gradual progress, and the 
final issue of the interesting struggle between these two memorable 
parties; and he has certainly executed his undertaking with great 
earnestness, animation, and natural fervour. But all idea of find- 
ing him impartial between these two popular factions, and still 
more between their common cause and that of the King, we must 
really leave most completely out of the question. That Mr. God- 
win himself imagines that he has conducted his narrative without 
passion or bias we can indeed readily believe ; and he has evidently 
designed to render his work only a monument of his attachment to 
the principles of civil and religious liberty. But it is quite amusing 
to observe the perseverance and zeal with which, throughout the 
whole volume, * has fought the cause of a favourite side; ex- 
aggerating their patriotism and talents, apologising for their errors 
in conduct and judgment, and defending their most unjustifiable 
actions. His work is one of the most palpable examples of his- 
torical prejudice that we have ever encountered, and we will 
add, also, one of the most harmless. For it is impossible to 
entertain a doubt of his honesty: facts he has stated with scru- 


pulous fidelity, and his obliquities are those only of reasoning and 
deduction. 
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The Independents are the objects, from first to last, of hig 
affection and praise. His admiration of the leaders of that faction 
appears to be founded principally upon their bold resolution and 
remarkable talents, their republican tenets, and their maxims of 
universal toleration. What other congenial qualities between their 
spirit and his own may have warmed his attachment we know not; 
but reviewing the whole conduct of those men after the suppression 
of the royal cause, we confess we can ourselves find little to com. 
mend in them beyond their generous and consistent maintenance 
of the doctrines of toleration. A minority of fanatics and infidels 
in a free national legislature, who invoked the aid of an insolent 
army to overpower and eject the majority of their own body, 
who subjected themselves and their country to the despotism of 
that army, and who finished, whether as dupes or accomplices, by 
plunging the state into an anarchy that left it a prey to a military 
leader,— these men would seem to deserve little of our sympathy or 
respect. 

The Presbyterians and their leaders, on the other hand, are the 
objects of Mr. Godwin’s sarcasm and contempt. The latter were 
men of ‘ ordinary capacities ;’ they are stigmatised as loving to 
call themselves the moderate party; they endeavoured to disband 
the army, which had conquered their rights for them, and were as 
intolerant and exclusive in their religious doctrines as the displaced 
hierarchy. Yet Mr.Godwin might have remarked that, however 
inferior the measure of their abilities to those of their opponents, 
the Presbyterian leaders had the penetration to foresee the dan- 
gerous qualities of that army, which their rivals courted to their 
own destruction ; and we find that all the talents of their republican 
adversaries did not prevent them from being over-reached and 
enslaved by the General of their choice. The political moderation 
of the Presbyterians few will be disposed, with Mr. Godwin, to 
impute to them asacrime. They had originally embarked in the 
glorious cause of freedom, not for the subversion, but for the con- 
stitutional restraint, of the monarchy. When that object seemed 
secured by the overthrow of the royalists, they appear to have been 
sincerely desirous of an accommodation with Charles; and there 1s 
every reason to believe that nothing but the bad faith and duplicity 
of that unfortunate monarch prevented this desirable settlement of 
the kingdom. 

The charge of intolerance against the Presbyterians is of course 
better founded; and here, having, unlike Mr. Godwin, no political 
partialities to gratify, we shall not hesitate to pronounce that theif 
conduct in this respect is the foulest taint on their cause. For aftet 
having, as it has often been observed, themselves been the victims 
of the tyranny of the episcopal church, they no sooner acquif 
the ascendancy than they desired to inflict on all who dissented from 
their doctrines precisely the same penalties which they had suffe 
themselves ; and they would thus have committed the same violence 
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on the consciences of their brethren which they had so justl 
opposed in the King. However, as Mr. Godwin has well shasenall 
‘ we should be upon our guard against judging men of other times 
by notions which have since been gradually ripened into maxims.’ 
There can be no doubt that the Presbyterians acted from conscience 
in insisting upon religious uniformity, and they were not singular 
in their times. The doctrine of toleration was contrary to the 
spirit of that age, and had been recognised as little by any of the 
reformed communities as by the Catholic church; it would even 
have been held for a criminal indulgence by the sincere of all par- 
ties. ‘The history of toleration would be a singular and interesting 
subject; and the Independents would receive in it the glorious dis- 
tinction of having originated the practice if not the doctrine itself. 
Altogether, in summing up the political conduct of the Presby- 
terians and Independents, we should say, that the former were 
inconsistent in this great point, but consistent in all others; and 
that the latter were consistent throughout in their support of reli- 
gious liberty, but inconsistent in every thing else. Under the 
pretence of resisting only the unconstitutional tyranny of the King, 
they had secretly been labouring to erect a democracy: in. the 
pursuit of that object they were guilty of every species of criminal 
violence; and so far from establishing the Utopian freedom which 
they coveted, they contributed only to the ruin of all liberty under 
a military despotism. 

Perhaps the spirit of partiality for every measure of the Inde- 
pendent or republican party, ‘in which Mr. Godwin has composed 
his history, cannot be better illustrated than by considering the 
light in which he has viewed their employment of the army in 
overawing and subjugating the parliamentary majority. If there 
be one maxim more trite and obvious than ‘another in the constitu- 
tion of a free state, it is that which condemns and prohibits the 
interference of an armed force with the measures of the legisla- 
ture. How has Mr. Godwin treated the violation of this essential 
law of freedom? In introducing the subject of the discontents of 
the army on the order for disbandment, and their mutinous approach 
to the metropolis, he observes, (p. 276.) that ‘ the man must have 
been without the heart of a soldier who could have thought that 
some expression of dissatisfaction and demur was not required at 
so extraordinary a crisis. The question was, what expression 
should be adopted that should not lay them open to the contempt 
and revenge of their enemies, and should yet leave a door open for 
reconciliation and atonement? And again, of the formation of the 
convention of officers and the representative body of agitators from 
among the soldiery, we are told: ‘ This proceeding on the part of 
the army has been idly represented, by some historians, as an am- 
bitious attempt to place themselves on a level with the Parliament. 
lhe General’s council of officers, say they, resembled the House 
of Peers, while the persons chosen by the soldiers in general out 
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of each troop or company were considered as answering to the 
House of Commons. But this is one of the gratuitous fictions 
with which history has been so often disfigured. We may be sute 
that the House of Lords (which had recently incurred so much 
odium, and within twenty months afterwards was entirely abolished,) 
was not at this time in so good odour with the military, that; how. 
ever they might wish to engross the direction of the state into their 
hands, they should in any degree have aspired to imitate the old 
constitution of the realm, and have erected two houses of legisla. 
ture in their military republic.’ How far this military republic was 
designed, not merely to rival, but to subdue the Parliament, as his. 
torians have ‘idly represented,’ was sufficiently shown, we imagine, 
by the event. But proceed we to Mr. Godwin’s more elaborate 
vindication of the mutiny of the army, or rather of the acts of the 
Independent leaders by whom their revolt was prompted. 


‘ It will ever be a momentous and a difficult question upon the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude and public justice, how Cromwel and the 
leaders of the army ought to have acted on this occasion. Nothing 
can be more indubitable than the unworthiness of the proceeding of the 
ruling party in parliament. There was nothing direct and manly in 
whatever they did. Their favourite reasoning was, that the war was at 
an end, and there was no further occasion for the army. But their 
whole conduct belied their assertion. The royal party was not so beaten 
down as not to be an object of the most incessant jealousy. The ma- 
jority in parliament had voted to keep up in England a large body of 
horse, and a considerable number of garrisons. They had voted a large 
army to be transported to subdue the resistance of Ireland. They were 
looking out on all sides for recruits and new soldiers. Their quarrel was 
not with an army, but with the army which had obtained the victory 
that the votaries of liberty so much desired. They feared them as the 
friends of toleration, and the enemies of that lordly and oppressive 
junto which at this time ruled the nation. They were anxious not 
merely to disperse them, but to put upon them every species of ob- 
loquy and injustice. They refused to provide for their arrears, and 
were desirous to load them with disrespect and affronts. If provocation 
could justify resistance, never could any resistance be more amply jus 
tified than that of the followers of Fairfax. 

‘ But this is not the view in which the subject ought to be considered. 
Anger and passion are not the principles by which nations and states 
should be guided; and men to whose care the interests of others are i 
trusted must discard these feelings, or they will prove themselves ul 
worthy of the situations they occupy. The sole consideration to which 
conscientious public men were bound to turn their attention then, and 
which calls for the judgment of an impartial posterity now, is what 
conduct the general welfare demanded from those by whose proceedings 
that welfare would be materially affected. Ought they to have yielded 
to the injustice which the parliament was desirous of putting up 
them? There is a point at which submission ceases to be a duty, 
resistance is a virtue. Was that point arrived in the present instance: 
It is a dangerous undertaking to set ourselves in open defiance of 
highest constituted authority, in a country which boasts of its freedom 
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The function of the King, the executive government of England, had 
been shaken to its basis, by the civil war, and the issue of that war. 
The Parliament had won itself immortal honour by the deliberate and 
majestic tone which had marked its proceedings in the commencement 
of the contest: it was still the same assembly. After putting down the 
authority of the King, was it wise, was it justifiable, to proceed to put 
down the authority of parliament ? The House of Commons was a body 
chosen by a numerous set of constituents, was the authentic represent- 
ative of the nation. What was the army? Certainly not a body con- 
stituted for the purposes of legislation. They were for the most part 
an assemblage of volunteers, who had been encouraged, and endowed 
with authorities by the Parliament, to fight their battles. If they at- 
tempted to decide, and overbear the measures of the legislature in civil 
affairs, they were, for that purpose, merely a self-constituted authority. 
Nothing but the most uncontroulable necessity could justify, if that 
could justify, their interference for such purposes. 

‘ Perilous however as the crisis was at this period, and much as the 
system of our political government had been shaken, this in one point 
of view furnishes a new consideration, persuading the army to hold out 
firmly for the points which they deemed inseparable from the public 
welfare. In ordinary times the authorities which custom has sanctioned 
carry with them the greatest weight. The present parliament had sat 
already for nearly seven years, a period unprecedented by any former 
example, and was therefore not such a parliament as the English con- 
stitution recognised. They had engrossed the executive, and all other 
public and political authorities within their own sphere. They had 
abundant means to corrupt others, and to corrupt themselves. They had 
existedlong enough to have afforded a regular arena for the machinations 
of party; and the period of their dissolution was yet unproclaimed.’— 

‘ Another particular which well deserves to be considered in order to 
enable us to make a just judgment of the present crisis of public af- 
fairs, is the state of debate and divisions in the House of Commons. If 
the parliament had been decidedly Presbyterian, and the army Inde- 
pendent, this would have produced a still more portentous state of 
things than that which actually existed. But the struggle had been 
violent and severe between the two parties from the time of the new 
model in 1644 to the present. For a considerable period the interest 
of the Independent party prevailed; but, towards the close of the year 
1646, and particularly during the negociation with the Scots for the 
surrender of Charles, and the evacuation of England by the Scottish 
army, the Presbyterians gained the upper hand. Still the contest from 
day to day was sharp, and the Presbyterian measures were carried b 
the smallest possible majorities. It was a mighty effort on both sides ; 
and numerous, no doubt, were the consultations and canvassings by 
means of which the Independents expected to make the cause of the 
army, of justice, and liberality, triumphant. But they were reserved to 
perpetual disappointment. ‘They had the troops at hand, by means of 
which in a moment they could secure the victory. They had only to 
throw the sword into the scale. Should they for ever submit to injus- 
tice, intrigue, and persecution, because in the counting of numbers they 
were still a little inferior to their adversaries? It is for the impartial and 
disinterested judge of man and of human affairs to decide this question. 

e ascendancy of the Presbyterians was so very slight, that Cromwel 
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and his confederates thought that by the impeachment of ten or twelye 
leaders, and disqualifying their votes, the schemes of the Presbyterians 
would be made wholly abortive.’ — pp. 332—338. 


And after all this the discussion of the question is rounded with 
the conclusion, that, ‘ of consequence, Cromwel and his coadjutors 
had no choice. They must either surrender at once all the pros. 
pects of virtue and felicity, which opened before them, and which 
they seemed called on to realise; or they must, with sobriety and 
caution, but without hesitation, adopt such measures, and use such 
instruments, as offered themselves to their hands.’ 

The character and conduct of Cromwel himself form, it need 
scarcely be said, not the least curious and important objects for 
consideration throughout all the history of this period. It appears 
to us that here Mr. Godwin has refined and speculated overmuch 
upon the real motives and views of that extraordinary man. Even 
after the battle of Naseby Mr. Godwin observes of him, “ at this 
time we have no reason to think that Cromwel had any sinister 
views ;? and he conducts his narrative to the end of this volume, 
and the execution of the King, without leaving us to suppose that 
any design of usurpation had coyrupted the republican integrity of 
the future Lord Protector. In fact Mr. Godwin has here to the 
last distinctly applauded the intentions of Cromwel. The next 
volume will probably enlighten us with the discovery at what period 
our author does suspect his hero to have undergone the transition 
from political sincerity to the selfish and iniquitous project of tram- 
pling on the public liberties. But in his eagerness to attribute 
consistency and principle to the military leader of the Independents, 
Mr. Godwin has encountered an embarrassing necessity. He can- 
not blind himself to the fact of Cromwel’s repeated negociations 
and intrigues with the King: he will not allow himself to doubt the 
sincerity of his republican views ; and therefore to screen him from 
the charge of any dereliction of political honesty, he is content to 
brand him with infamy of a far deeper dye. He supposes that 
Cromwel and Ireton negociated with the King only to prevent him 
by false hopes from closing with the offers of the Presbyterians, 
and by luring him to the scaffold, to render inevitable the estab- 
lishment of a republic. And thus it is that Mr. Godwin com- 
placently views so diabolical a scheme of perfidy : 


‘ This is one of the consequences of the institution of kingship. 
Frankness and an unalterable sincerity are republican virtues. Where 
one man is so far exalted over the heads of the community, there flattery 
and dissimulation will inevitably grow up. The King who wears the 
crown will to thousands be the theme of adulation; the exile who pretends 
to it, will be an object of importance. This was never more strikingly 
illustrated than in the conjuncture of which we treat. Charles, stripped 
as he was of the insignia of royalty, was the centre round which the 
cabals of party memorably exercised themselves. The Presb 
were satisfied that, if they could win him over to concur with them, 
they should surmount every obstacle to their views. In this situation 
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should the Independents do nothing? To expect it, is to expect what is 
not in the nature of man. Cromwel and Ireton resolved not thus to be 
defeated. They had fought for political and religious liberty. They 
abhorred the views, and they despised the persons, of their antagonists. 
They believed that, if the Presbyterians succeeded, a worse species of 
tyranny, and a more unmitigated and intolerable subjection, would fol- 
jow, than that which the leaders of the Long Parliament had conspired 
to prevent. They placed themselves in the gap, and resolved by what- 
ever means to save the character and the fortune of their country. 

‘ It is interesting to observe, when men of high talents and energies 
have determined to engage in any enterprise, how fully they perform 
the task they have chalked out for themselves. Ireton, a firm and rigid 
disciple of the republican school, Cromwel, the undaunted, of whom it was 
notorious that, whatever he dared to think, that also he dared to speak, 
had no sooner chosen their part, and determined to fight their advers- 
aries with their own weapons, than they completely threw into shade 
the pigmy efforts of the Presbyterians. Having once sworn to deceive, 
the dimensions of their minds enabled them immediately to stand forth 
accomplished and entire adepts in the school of Machiavel. The 
were satisfied that the system they adopted was just ; and they felt no 


jot of humiliation and self-abasement in the systematical pursuit of it.’ 
— pp. 202—204. 


Upon the same principle Mr. Godwin proceeds to account for 
every action of Cromwel towards the King. We confess we can- 
not see reason to attribute all this refinement of treachery to the 
man. It is more natural to suppose that Cromwel was sincere in 
his professions to the King, until he found Charles was not to be 
trusted. This supposition indeed would not suit Mr. Godwin’s 
theory, since it would be fatal to the virtuous intentions of Crom- 
wel as a sincere republican. It is more natural to believe, with 
Hume, that Cromwel was guided by events, and listened seriously 
to the King’s terms of aggrandisement, —a splendid income, an 
earldom, and the order of the Garter. That Cromwel had ori- 
ginally been far more enthusiast than hypocrite we cannot enter- 
tain a doubt; that he became later, by success and temptation, 
influenced by selfish ambition alone need not be added. Nor is 
there any reason why he who consulted his personal ms logge 
ment at the expense of his principles in 1653 should not have been 
willing to have made the same sacrifice to ambition, when his hopes 
and his prospects were more humble some five or six years earlier, 

But we may even be said to have Cromwel’s own statement of 
the fact, that he and his associates were once disposed to have 
closed with the King; and the whole story which was first pub- 
lished in Morrice’s Life of Orrery, and has since been reprinted 
by Carte in his Life of Ormond, by Hume, and now again by Mr. 
Godwin himself, bears such marks of truth that its authenticity has 
never been questioned, though an attempt is here made to get rid 
of it as * a circumstance merely reported in the lightness of a pri- 
vate and inconsequential conversation.’ This account, given by 


Cromwel to Lord Orrery, as it will be remembered by most 
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readers, was in substance the intercepting of a letter from Charles 
to his Queen, in which he acquainted her ‘ that he was now courted 
by both factions, the Scotch Presbyterians and the army, and which 
bid fairest for him should have him; but he thought he should 
close with the Scots sooner than the other, &c. Upon this, added 
Cromwel, we took horse, and went to Windsor; and, finding we 
were not likely to have any tolerable terms from the King, we im. 
mediately from that time forward resolved his ruin.’ 

After Mr. Godwin’s view of the preceding conduct of Cromwel 
and of the army it will surprise no one that he has at least ap 
apology for ‘the purging of the Parliament,’ and an eulogy for 
the Rump or Independent residue of the House. 


‘ Whether the men who at this time presided over public affairs 
were wrong in supposing it necessary by such means to put an end 
to the proceedings of Hollis and his allies, and whether their ends 
might have been accomplished with a less extensive violence, it is 
the province of impartial men who have fully possessed themselves of 
the facts to decide. But, whatever judgment we may form on 
these questions, it is scarcely possible not to admire the courage of 
the individuals who undertook the conduct of the state under these 
perilous circumstances, through measures so unprecedented and daring, 
and finally advanced their country to a glory that no former age of its 
annals could parallel. Royalists and Presbyterians joined to scoff at the 
parliament as now constituted, under the name of “ The Rump.” They 
were not aware that by this representation they in some respects 
swelled its panegyric. ‘The more it was the Rump of a Parliament, and 
the more it was in dimension the despicable fragment of the mighty 
council that began the contest in November, 1640, the more wonderful 
it is that they accomplished such ends by so inadequate means. They 
were surrounded with difficulties. Royalists and Presbyterians regarded 
them with inextinguishable animosity. They looked round on the 
mee benches which had been prepared for a much more complete 
and copious assembly, and felt in themselves the energy, the firmness, 
and the intellectual power, that might well compensate this seeming de- 
ficiency.’ — pp. 648, 649. 


By this party it was, under the guidance of Cromwel, and the 
other military leaders of the faction, that Charles the First was 
brought to the block. The character of that extreme and memor- 
able act has been too often examined and canvassed by writers of 
all parties to render it necessary that we should here enter upon its 
discussion ; nor are we in any degree disposed to engage in the 
consideration of Mr. Godwin’s reasoning on so disputed and mo- 
mentous a ‘question. But it may be interesting to our readers to 


observe the manner in which it is here treated by the apologist of 


the Republicans ; and we accordingly close our notice of this s& 
cond volume of Mr. Godwin’s work with the following extract: 


‘ Respecting the death of Charles it has been pronounced by Fox; 
that “ it is much to be doubted whether his trial and execution have not, 
as much as any other circumstance, served to raise the character of the 
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English nation in the opinion of Europe in general.” And he goes on 
to speak with considerable favour of the authors of that event. 

‘ One of the great authorities of the age having so pronounced, an 

hundred and fifty years after the deed, it may be proper to consider for 
a little the real merits of the actors, and the act. 
. ¢ It is not easy to imagine a greater criminal than the individual 
against whom the sentence was awarded. And, when we say this, we 
will not enter into the metaphysics of crime, or decide in this place 
how far a man, when he is doing a great mischief, may persuade himself 
that he is acting virtuously, or even be under the influence of upright 
and benevolent motives, nor how far it is possible for any man to act 
otherwise than he does, and consequently how far he‘ who inflicts great 
evil on his fellow-creature may not be more properly an object of pity 
than of anger. 

‘ We will understand the terms in their common acceptation, without 
any thought, while we are considering this portion of history, of chang- 
ing the judicial dicta which have in aimost all instances governed the 
decisions of communities and states. 

‘ Crime, then, is that act of a human being, in possession of his under- 
standing and personal freedom, which diminishes the quantity of hap- 
piness and good that would otherwise exist among human beings ; and 
the greatness of a crime consists in the extent to which it produces 
this effect. Liberty is one of the greatest negative advantages that can 
fall to the lot of a man: without it we cannot possess any high degree 
of happiness, or exercise any considerable virtue. Now Charles, to a 
degree which can scarcely be exceeded, conspired against the liberty 
of his country. To assert his own authority without limitation was the 
object of all his desires and all his actions, so far as the public was 
concerned. To accomplish this object he laid aside the use of a par- 
liament. When he was compelled once more to have recourse to this 
assembly, and found it retrograde to his purposes, he determined to 
bring up the army, and by that means to put an end to its sittings. Both 
in Scotland and England the scheme that he formed for setting aside 
all opposition was by force of arms. For that purpose he commenced 
war against the English parliament, and continued it by every expedient 
in his power for four years. Conquered, and driven out of the field, he 
did not for that for a moment lose sight of his object and his resolution. 
He sought in every quarter for the materials of a new war ; and, after 
an interval of twenty months, and from the depths of his prison, he 
found them. To this must be added the most consummate insincerity 
and duplicity. He could never be reconciled; he could never be dis- 
armed; he could never be convinced. His was a war to the death, and 
therefore had the utmost aggravation ‘that can belong to a war against 
the liberty of a nation. 

‘ The great object of punishment upon the principles of jurispru- 
dence seems to be example, the deterring others from the perpetration 
of crime. It has been observed, however, that there was no use in this 
instance in making an example, since the men by whom Charles was 
tried and condemned had determined that there should be no more 
kings in England. But this objection is more specious than solid. The 
Persons who had formed this resolution well knew that their will was 


hot omnipotent. They constituted but a small portion of the nation. 
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The royalists were still numerous, and were more bent on their object 
than ever. The Presbyterians were probably more numerous than the 
royalists, to the full as much exasperated against the present govern. 
ment, and fixed upon their scheme of a limited and presbyterian 
monarchy. It is idle to say, because the present ruling party is rego. 
lute for a republic that there never shall be aking in the country, 
And the example to be niade might be fully as effective against an 
aspirant as against a king in possession. The proper lesson taught by 
the act of the thirtieth of January was that no person, however high in 
station, however protected by the prejudices of his contemporaries, 
must expect to be criminal against the welfare of the state and com. 
munity without retribution and punishment. 

‘ The event, however, sufficiently proved that the condemnation and 
execution of Charles did not answer the purposes intended by its 
authors. It did not conciliate the English nation to republican ideas. It 
shocked all those persons in the country who did not adhere to the 
ruling party. This was in some degree owing to the decency with 
which Charles met his fate. He had always been in manners formal, 
sober, and specious. And the immediate publication of the Eikon Basi- 
like, an event that could not have been foreseen, gave force to these 
ideas. The first magistrate in England had at all times been placed at 


a distance above the rest of the community. As Shakespeare ex- 
presses it, 


‘ « There's a divinity doth hedge a king, 
And treason can but peep to what it would.” 


The notion was every where prevalent, that a sovereign could not be 
called to account, could not be arraigned at the bar of his subjects. 
And the violation of this prejudice, instead of breaking down the wall 
which separated him from others, gave to his person a sacredness which 
never before appertained to it. Among his own partisans. the death of 
Charles was treated, and was spoken of, as a sort of deicide. And it 
may be admitted for a universal rule, that the abrupt violation of a 
deep-rooted maxim and persuasion of the human mind produces a re- 
action, and urges men to hug the maxim closer than ever. Iam afraid, 
that the day that saw Charles perish on the scaffold rendered the re- 
storation of his family certain.’ — pp. 685—692. 


mage 





Art. VI. Le Pantcha-Tanira ; ou, les Cing Ruses, Fables du Brahme 
Vichnou-Sarma ; Aventures de Paramarta, et autres Contes, le tout 
traduit, pour la premiere fois, sur les Originaux Indiens. Par M. 


L’Abbé J. A. Dubois.. 8vo. pp. 411. Paris, Merlin; London, 
Treuttel and Wurtz. 1826. 


Ir was with some surprise that we lately saw an announcement of an 
intended translation of this volume ; for half of it already exists m 
English, and the version is to be found in the works of no obscure 
writer, — Sir William Jones. * The Fables of Vishnou-Sarma, 
(whom we absurdly call Pilpay,) which occupy the first half of the 
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present volume, have been already translated by that distinguished 
Orientalist, under the title of ** Hitopadesa; or, Pleasing Instruc- 
tion,” —a work which scarcely differs from the Pantcha Fuel, but 
in the order of the fables, which the accomplished translator * has 
pronounced to be the most beautiful, if not the most ancient, apo- 
logues in the world. The fifth tantra, indeed, is not in the * Hito- 
padesa ;” but the three fables of which it consists are well known to 
all readers: the first is the story of the dog which, after destroying 
the serpent that threatened his master’s child, was himself killed by 
the alarmed father; the second is the story of the milkmaid and 
her vain projects ; and the third is familiar to all young ladies and 
gentlemen who have been forced to study Wanostrocht’s Grammar, 
as The Three Dervishes. 

The Indian stories, however, composing the second part of the 
volume, (which comes recommended by the name of the Abbé 
Dubois, whom a residence of thirty years in India, and an excel- 
lent work upon its manners, eminently qualify for the task he has 
here undertaken, ) present much that is equally new and entertain- 
ing. We already knew how deeply we were indebted to the East 
at the revival of letters for the invention that then suddenly blos- 
somed out over Europe, and we are now aware that the old 
fabulists derived from Sanscrit originals some of their most bril- 
liant fancies, and most of their diverting incidents: but we were 
not prepared to meet in Indian fiction with the fine satire and gro- 
tesque exaggeration of Rabelais, which the stories at the end 
of M. Dubois’s volume present us. On the Brahmins, throughout, 
the most unsparing ridicule is lavished; and wherever they are 
not represented as hateful, they are exhibited in a despicable or 


ludicrous light. We translate a few examples, as a specimen at once 
of this and of the volume : 


‘ There was once a simple gourou (or priest) called Paramarta, who 
had five foolish disciples, in company with whom the gourou was one 
day visiting his district: about mid-day they arrived at a river which 
they had to cross. On finding the part of the river which was most 
easily fordable, the disciples prepared to enter the water, when the 
gourou stopped them, and said, “ My sons, this river is often in very 
bad humour, and many tragical events have been occasioned by it. I 
have heard, that in order to avoid accidents it should be crossed only 
when it is asleep, and never when it is awake: therefore before enter- 
ing it let one of you go and ascertain whether it is awake or asleep: 
after which we shall determine whether we should cross it now, or 
wait for a more favourable opportunity.” bi te 

‘ The gourou’s advice appearing very sensible, one of the disciples 
whose name was Stupid was deputed to ascertain whether the river was 
asleep or awake. In order to do this, Stupid took the match with which 
he had just lighted his cigar, and approaching the river very softly, for 
fear of awaking it, he touched the surface of the water with the burn- 
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ing match. As soon as the fire and water came in contact, the latter 
sent forth a hissing noise accompanied with the smoke of the extip. 
guished match. ) 

‘ At the sight of these alarming phenomena, Stupid runs back tothe 
gourou and assures him that the angry river is awake. They remain 
accordingly for a long time on the bank, waiting for a more favourable 
Opportunity, when they see a man on horseback traverse the river with. 
eut difficulty. Stupid is then sent back to examine once more the 
river ; and that. ingenious disciple finding that the insertion of the ex- 
tinguished match produces no bubbling of the water, he returns to re- 
port that the river is asleep ; and the priest and his disciples accord. 
ingly cross it without danger. 

‘ “On reaching the other side they mutually congratulated each other 
on their happy escape from danger, and one of the disciples named 
Idiot began to count their number, to ascertain whether any of them 
had been drowned in crossing: but in counting he forgot to reckon 
himself, and counted only the five others. Having repeated his calcul. 
ation several times, and still finding only five, he broke out into loud 
lamentations, in which he was joined by Paramarta and the other dis- 
ciples. Their regrets soon changed into curses, and one of them, apos- 
trophising the river, prayed that the fire might devour it. A traveller 
happening to pass that way, and witnessing this scene, asked them for 
an explanation of it; and the gourou detailed the affair at full length. 
The traveller seeing their excessive stupidity, and being resolved to 
take advantage of it, professed to be a sorcerer, and offered for an 
adequate reward to restore by his charms the defunct to life. Para. 
marta assured him that he only possessed forty fanons of gold, but 
offered him that sum on condition of restoring the lost member of 
their society to life. The pretended magician observed that the sum 
was very disproportionate to the service required, but that under -all 
the circumstances he would accept Paramarta’s offer. He then showed 
the group a huge stick which he held in his hand: “ All my magic 
power,” said he, “ lies in this stick; and it is from the end of this en- 

chanted wand that the missing member must spring: range yourselves 
in aline, and each of you must allow me to apply a good blow with 
this stick upon his shoulders: on receiving the stroke, each must call 
out his name; at the same time I will count your number, and finally 
there will appear on the scene six persons, the number which there was 
before you crossed the river.” : | 

‘ He then made them stand in a line, and beginning with the gourou, 
he discharged on his shoulders a stiff blow with his magic wand: 
“Gently,” cried the patient: “ it is |— the gourou Paramarta.” 

* « One,” said the magician: then.giving Stupid a still harder blow 
en the back: “ Ah,” cried he, my back is broken: it is I— the dis 
ciple Stupid.” Pap 

‘ « Two,” cried the magician ; and continuing to apply smart strokes 
on the shoulders of the next three, he arrived at Idiot, who had made 
the erroneous calculation. The sorcerer, giving him a heavy blow 
which laid him flat on the ground: “There,” said he, “ is the sixth: 
that is the lost one, whom I here restore to. you in perfect health.” 

¢ Paramarta and his disciples, fully convinced of the wonderful power 
of the traveller’s magic wand, paid him the forty fanons agreed on ; 
without testifying the slightest wish that he should repeat the calcul- 
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ation of their number, they thanked him, and returned to their mata,’ * 
—pp- 231—247. ) 


A great number of similar adventures are detailed, in which the 
simplicity of the priest and the stupidity of his disciples are very 
ludicrously exhibited: in one instance Paramarta having hired an 
ox.to ride on by the day, lies down under its shadow: for this the 
proprietor wishes to exact an additional sum. Paramarta refuses 
to pay it, and appeals to the chief of the neighbouring village, who 
decides the question in the same way as the arbiter in the following 
story, which he relates as a-propos to Paramarta’s adventure : | 


‘I was myself on a journey some years ago, and one evening I ar- 
rived at an inn where I intended to pass the night. This inn presented 
not only a place of repose, but in the keeper of it travellers found a. 
person who for their money would cook their victuals, He was then pre- 
paring a ragout so well seasoned, that the perfume which it sent forth 
filled all the room, and was highly agreeable. I should have been glad. 
to have eaten part of it, but not having money to pay for it, I could not 
satisfy my longing. I had brought with me my little portion of boiled 
tice, and approaching the fire-place where the ragoit was preparing, I 
begged the cook to allow me to hold my bag of rice in the fragrant. 
steam, in order that it might catch some of the odour, as I could not. 
afford to pay for the substance. 

‘ The cook, with more complaisance than generally belongs to that 
class, granted my request. I accordingly held my rice over the steam: 
of the ragodt until it was withdrawn from the fire. I then retired to a. 
corner, and ate my rice, which, though it had only been seasoned by, 
vapour, appeared to me excellent. . 

‘ Next morning when I was about to proceed on my journey, the. 
innkeeper stopped me, and in a determined tone insisted on my paying 
him for the vapours of his ragoit, with which I had seasoned my rice 
the preceding evening. 

‘“ What!” cried I, with equal astonishment and indignation: “ Did 
ever any one hear of paying money for smoke?” I refused to pay; 
and my adversary seizing me by the collar, swore he would not loose 
his hold till I had paid him for the steam of his ragoat. I still refused ;. 
and we mutually agreed to refer our dispute to the chief of the village, , 
who fortunately was a very equitable person. 

‘ This worthy man gave his decision on the point in the following 
terms: 

‘ “ Those who ate of the ragoit shall pay in hard cash. 

‘ “Those who have only swallowed the vapours of it should pay 
only with the smell of money.” 

‘ Then taking a small bag of money which he had about him, he ap- 
proached my adversary, and seizing him with one hand by the nape of 
the neck, he rubbed his nose roughly with the coin, saying, “ Smell it, 
my good friend, smell it: take payment for the odour of your ragoit.” 

‘“ Enough, enough,” cried my adversary: “ you'll rub my nose off : 

mM quite satisfied, and am ready to give a receipt in full.” *— 
Pp. 272975. 
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We cannot afford room for any other adventures of the worth 
Paramarta; but we must extract one short story, incidentally 
told by a village buffoon, who is called in when the gourou fancies 
himself in extremis, in consequence of his approaching death being 
predicted by a Pourohita Brahmin or astrologer. The visitor 
advises Paramarta to perform the sacrifice of the pestle, of which, of 
course, the gourou has never heard; and the visitor gives the sick 
man the following account of this famous sacrifice, in which the 
Brahmins are, as usual throughout these tales, represented as utterly 
stupid and contemptible : 


¢ There was once a merchant of the sect of Siva, who testified his 
devotion to the goddess by his bounty to the pandarangs * ; and where- 
ever he met any of these penitents, he invited them to his house. His 
wife, who was far from having the same affection for these pious persons 
entertained by her husband, and who besides was forced to cook for 
hem, was rather annoyed at the numerous and frequent visits of the 
pandarangs. Seeing that her remonstrances with her husband pro- 
duced no effect, she had at last recourse to a stratagem for diminishing 
the number of her visitors. 

‘ One day her husband went into the market-place on business, and 
met in the streets a pandarang who asked alms. “I have not time to 
attend to you at present,” replied the merchant ; “ but go to my house, 

nd tell my wife that I have desired you to wait there till my return.” 

‘ The pandarang gladly accepted the invitation, and proceeded to the 
house where he found the merchant’s wife, who begged him to sit down 
on a mat near the door. The pandarang did so, and the woman pro- 
ceeded to sweep and arrange the room, after which she washed her 
face, arms, and feet, and embellished her forehead with sandal-wood 
dust, and her feet and hands with saffron. After completing her toilette 
she took the pestle with which rice is pounded, and approached with a 
solemn air the spot where the pandarang sat. She then went to the 
hearth, and taking two handfulls of ashes, she rubbed her forehead, and 
the pestle therewith, and then placing the pestle in the midst of the 
room, she adored it by prostrating herself thrice before it. 

‘ The pandarang, who had observed all the ceremony in silence and 
astonishment, then said, ‘‘ This is something quite new to me: till this 
day I never witnessed nor heard of such a sacrifice as that you have 
just performed. Pray, madam, do me the favour to tell me what it all 
signifies: can this pestle be one of your household gods ?” 

‘ “The ceremony I have just performed,” replied the merchant's 
wife, “is one peculiar to the women of our caste ;” and after saying 
these words, she desired the Brahmin in a very angry voice to follow 
her into the inner room: “ for,” added she in an under tone, but so 
oud as to be perfectly heard by the pandarang, “ the sacrifice of the 
pestle is not yet completed ; and in order that you may remember it, It 
shall be accomplished on your shoulders, to remind you and your crew 
never to come prowling here again.” 

‘ The pandarang, on hearing this, got up, but instead of following the 
woman he rushed out at the door as quickly as possible, in order to 
avoid the accomplishment of the sacrifice on his head and shoulders. 





‘ * Mendicant priests of the sect of Siva.’ 
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‘ Soon after his departure, the merchant returned, and enquired 
about the pandarang. “ Ay,” cried his wife, “ that was a pretty 
pandarang you sent here: he must have been mad, As soon as he 
came in, he asked for our pestle, intending to carry it off: I can’t give it 
you, said I, without my husband’s permission : he is now in the market- 
place, but you may sit down, and wait till his return. On this, your 
pandarang got up in a rage, and went off.” 

‘« You were wrong to refuse the holy man,” said her husband: 
« give me the pestle, and I'll take it to him myself.” The merchant 
then took the pestle and hastened after the pandarang, whom he saw at a 
little distance. ‘“ Stop, pandarang!” he shouted, “ Stop! here is the 
pestle you wanted.” The Brahmin, seeing themerchant coming with a 
pestle in his hand, felt convinced that he intended to consummate the 
sacrifice on his shoulders which his wife had not completed, and instead 
of stopping, continued to run as fast as he could. The merchant see- 
ing him run was satisfied that he was mad, as his wife had said ; and his 
age and belly not allowing him to runas fast as the other, he ceased to 

ursue him. 

‘ This artifice of the woman produced the intended effect ; and the 
story having spread among the pandarangs, not one thenceforth ven- 
tured to enter the merchant’s house, lest he should be welcomed by the 
sacrifice of the pestle.’ — pp. 326—332. 


We must here conclude by assuring our readers, that if they have 
derived any amusement from the extracts which we have given, they 
may enjoy a much higher degree of pleasure from some other stories 


which we have been prevented, by their length, from translating 
into English. 





Art. VII. Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Costume, and Charac- 
ter. Mlustrated by Twenty coloured Plates. By A. P. D.G. 8vo. 
pp- 364. 16s. London. Whittaker. 1826. 


Consiverine the close and uninterrupted intercourse, political and 
commercial, which has subsisted between this country and Portugal 
for nearly a century and a half, and which was drawn still closer 
by the events of the last war, it is a little surprising how rarely and 
imperfectiy the attempt has been made to familiarise the English 
reader with Portuguese manners, scenes, and national peculiarities. 
And yet there is a great deal both in the people and their country 
which is highly remarkable and curious; and, assuredly, there is 
no portion of Europe which may be said to offer a more distinct 
and striking individuality of aspect and character. 
The ardent, deep-toned temperament, the excited mannerism and 
the southern features of its people, the variegated costume and pri- 
mitive appurtenances of the peasantry, the gorgeous processions 
and pageantry of the public worship ; —then the endless variety of 
architecture, aqueducts, and fountains, stately palaces, masses of 
conventual gloom, cottages of primeeval rudeness, Gothic and Moor- 
ish ruins of frowning grandeur or fantastic tracery ;— again, the 
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delightful climate of the country, with its brilliant and sultry sun- 
shine, relieved by the most balmy of atmospheres, the mingled 
fertility and wild grandeur of its scenery, its luxuriant productions, 
its groves of the orange, the lemon, and the olive, vmeyards and 
orchards. forests of the chesnut, and cork-tree, and pine, wilds of 
myrtle, jessamine, and geranium, its bold and rugged meuntain 
outlines, its parched rocks, and cool sparkling rivulets ;— such are 
the objects which Portugal lavishes on the delighted and inquisitive 
observer. Doubtless these charms of the senses are often broken 
and suspended by sounds, and sights, and effluvia of the most 
abominable description; on the roads by the eternal creaking 
and groaning of bullock-carts, * the dry wheel grating on the axle- 
tree,” and the discordant tones which the peasantry design for 
music; and in Lisbon, above all, by the most loathsome spectacles 
of mendicity and ordure, and the most villainous compound of un- 
speakable odours that imagination can conceive or filth engender. 
But from the most appalling of these désagrémens the rural scenes 
of Portugal are free ; and yet all the beauties of those scenes have 
scarcely induced a single pen to celebrate their praise. 

Until the appearance of the volume before us, none of our numer- 
ous British travellers and residents in Portugal, since the com- 
mencement of the present century, have employed themselves 
expressly in delineating the peculiarities of Portuguese society and 
nature, with only a single exception, that of Mrs. Baillie, whose 
letters from Lisbon were published two or three years ago: but 
that lady’s brief residence in Portugal was confined to the capital 
and its environs ; and even her descriptions of the aspect and man- 
ners of Lisbon, lively and entertaining as they were, still bore a 
feminine character of slightness and insufficiency, which left un- 
touched all the coarser features of society, and must altogether fail 
to satisfy the less scrupulous curiosity of the male enquirer. 

There are, indeed, some details of manners rather unceremo- 
niously recorded in the present volume; and notwithstanding the 
warmth and earnestness with which, on another subject, the author 
deprecates the possibility of his motives being misconstrued, we 
cannot help thinking that the strain of mingled virulence and ridi- 
cule, with which he has treated the vices of the Portuguese clergy 
and the ceremonies of the national worship, exceeds the bounds 
both of moderation and decorum. But in every other respect, 
save that of religion, it is impossible for any one who has ever been 
in the country to hesitate in confirming the fidelity of these animated 
sketches of Portuguese life. The work bears internal evidence of 
faithful observation, independently of the statement which the author 
gives in his preface of his long experience of Portugal and its inhabit- 
ants; his long residence in the country satisfactorily accounts for his 
intimate acquaintance with his subject. To his other qualifications 
he has added the agreeable power of illustrating his descriptions by 
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some very spirited drawings. It appears that the twenty plates 
which accompany the volume are, with only three exceptions, from 
his own pencil, and that the whole of them have been etched by 
himself. As specimens of excellence in the art, we suppose that 
he would himself be the first to disclaim any pretensions for them ; 
but they are really among the best amateur sketches which we have 
ever met with in a book of the kind. 

These drawings, however, are converted by the author into a 
reason or excuse for the absence of much method and arrangement 
from his work. Having at first, he declares, had no other inten- 
tion than that of accompanying his few drawings with short notices, 
the volume into which these gradually swelled can boast, he fears, 
of little connection or order; and accordingly, in the very begin- 
ning, we are set down, rather abruptly, in the streets of Lisbon, 
and introduced to a group illustrative of its popular costumes 
which form the subject of the first chapter. 

We are next conducted through the public buildings and other 
remarkable objects of the capital. ‘The relation is interspersed, 
indeed, with many good anecdotes and curious notices of character 
and manners: but the lengthened description of streets, quays, 
and squares, churches, palaces, and convents, must ever be tedious, 
even in the hands of the liveliest tourist ;.and accordingly this part 
is the heaviest of our author’s volume. Here, too, without neces- 
sity or obvious connection, he has taken occasion to introduce 
two episodes, in a style which evinces considerable acquaintance 
with the notable art of book-making. “These are the history of 
King Sebastian’s expedition against the Moors, and the life of the 
heroic Dom Joao, — or, ashe most unsentimentally anglifies the 
name, Don John de Castro, — the famous Viceroy of Portuguese 
India in the sixteenth century. ‘The story of Sebastian owes all 
its romantic attraction to two or three circumstances only ; — the 
chivalrous spirit of the young monarch, his gallant bearing and 
untimely fall in a well-fought but disastrous field, and the strange 
uncertainty in which his real fate seems so long to have been en- 
veloped. None of the other particulars of his rash expedition were 
remarkable; and the whole relation is besides sufficiently familiar 
to most readers. For the introduction of the life of the hero, Dom 
Joao de Castro, our author has had a fairer excuse. The noble 
disinterestedness and loyal devotion, the invincible fortitude and 
patient courage of the man, his really great talents, exalted piety, 
and rigid integrity, oddly associated with quaint eccentricities, 
whimsical punctilios, and superstitious observances, all invest his 
character with a singular and powerful interest. The events and 
vicissitudes of his life and fortunes are worth relation; and alto- 
gether we do not object to our author’s plea for the introduction 
into these sketches of a memoir, that ‘ may serve to afford a char- 
acteristic specimen of the Portuguese men of the olden time, and 
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enable the reader to form some comparison between them and their 
descendants of our days.’ 

We next come to a chapter on the religious processions of Lis- 
bon, which aided by the plates will be found to afford the untra- 
velled reader a very accurate idea of the superb and picturesque 
ceremonies of the Catholic church. But as we cannot transfer the 
author’s drawings to our pages we shall not attempt to transcribe 
any of the descriptions which accompany them. The next chapter, 
on Portuguese equipages, is amusing, though sketched too much in 
caricature. Here the subject leads our author to speak of the esta- 
blishment and retinue of noble families in Portugal and of the 
degrading habits of the young fidalgos, who are brought up totally 
without mental cultivation, and suffered to find their associates 
among the lacqueys and stable-boys of their paternal households, 
The result of this system he declares to be, that ‘ with the excep- 
tion of a few of the order who are distinguished for the highest 
degree of mental acquirements, and employed in diplomacy at 
foreign courts, the great mass of them are plunged in brutal igno- 
rance. After this summing up we need not add that he has de- 
scribed the education, character, manners, and pursuits of the Por- 
tuguese nobility with caustic, and, it must be confessed, with merited 
severity. We pass over the next chapter, on the ceremonial of 
the Portuguese court, under the late monarch, to arrive at three 
others, which are filled with some capital sketches of the manners, 
customs, amusements, &c. of the country. Our author commences, 
as becomes his gallantry, with the important subject of female dress. 


‘ The dress of the lower orders of females in Portugal, when in 
doors, is not materially different from that of the same class of women 
in England, with this exception, that the Portuguese wear no caps, 
but merely a piece of black ribband or velvet to assist the comb in 
confining their immense quantity of hair, which is almost always of a 
jet black colour. 


‘ During the heat of summer, most of them wear no covering on . 


the bosom, which is consequently exposed to view; but as this is the 
habit of the country, it attracts no observation. Perhaps the origin 
of this custom may, in some measure, be attributed, not merely to the 
heat of the climate, but to a certain consciousness of the superiority 
of form in this particular, which certainly distinguishes the Portuguese 
females. They are by nature (I speak of the Lisbon women) exceed- 
ingly indolent : a defect which is not a little encouraged by their cus- 
tom of seldom or ever stirring out of their houses, except on occasions 
of great moment, or on Sundays and saints’ days, for the purpose of 
going to mass. Affairs immediately connected with their households 
seldom compel them to go into the street, as almost every thing of 
which they stand in need is hawked about at the doors, such as fish, 
vegetables, fruit, &c. 

‘ Women of other countries, unaccustomed to such habits of seclu- 
sion as those which Portuguese ideas of decency compel their females 
to observe, would but ill brook this confinement. But with them it 1s 
a matter of taste as well as habit; their chief pleasure consisting 9 
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looking out of their windows almost all day long, to observe ever 
thing which takes place in the streets or at their neighbours’, and to 
converse with the latter, verbally, if sufficiently near, or by means of 
their hands and fingers, if beyond the reach of the voice. Convers- 
ations of many hours’ length are sometimes kept up in this way, 
certain positions of the fingers standing for well understogd syllables 
or words. 

¢ Thus, with the aid of expressive gestures, two inaccessible persons 
are enabled to communicate with all the facility of a written corre- 
spondence, and with this superior advantage, that they enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing each other, and interchanging thoughts, without suspence or 
deley. Love being the pursuit which, almost to the exclusion of every 
other, engrosses the mind of the Portuguese people, it may readily 
be conceived that this digito-telegraphic intercourse is made the 
vehicle of amatory declarations, which the national custom of female 
seclusion renders it a difficult enterprise to convey in any other manner. 

‘ When these females sally forth to church, their dress assumes quite 
a different appearance from their in-door costume. No people in the 
world are so particularly neat about the feet as they are: their stockings 
are always of the whiteness of snow, and their shoes, made of silk, and 
not unfrequently ornamented with embroidery and spangles, are of very 
good workmanship. They wear over their dress a cloth capote, and 
over their heads a muslin handkerchief, both adjusted in an artful and 
coquetish manner. 

‘ Thus equipped, and improving the effect of their becoming costume 
by the graceful movement with which they deliberately pick out their 
way over a dirty pavement, they never fail, if nature has been in the 
least propitious to them, to create an interest which women of other 
countries would be much longer in winning. However little general 
beauty of features a Portuguese young woman may be able to boast, 
she is sure to make conquests at first sight, owing to a single attraction 
which she invariably possesses, — a pair of the most lovely eyes in the 
world, either black as the sloe, or of a clear chesnut, or of a deep hazel 
hue, and ever full of expression and intelligence. Such are the soul- 
speaking features which the Moorish bard delighted to celebrate, and 
was wont to compare to the eyes of the’gazelle. The long dark eye- 
lash and the finely arched eyebrow are likewise the distinguishing marks 
of a Portuguese face. —pp. 187—191. 


In this mercurial and animated spirit the author passes through 
the whole table of popular manners, habits, and diversions for some 
fifty pages, until he rounds the tale of human life with its impotent 
conclusion, — and funerals are his theme. It is a curious taste 
which has devoted a chapter to Portuguese funerals: but our hu- 
mourist appears to have quite “a rage” for the lugubrious and 
the horrible ; and his drawings evince rather an extraordinary choice 
of subjects, such as it might appear more natural for his pencil 
to have rejected, in a selection where every variety was before him. 
Thus, besides the funeral-scene which we have here, with a grave- 
digger ¢ breaking up’ a skeleton, we have next the plate of a military 
execution, to grace a chapter on the Portuguese army: soon after, 
we have a revolting scene of a slave-shop at Rio Janeiro, with 
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details of misery on the victims at which humanity may blush; 
and, lastly, in the same taste for horrors, we have two plates of the 
execution of the political conspirators of 1817, composed and drawn 
certainly with great ability and spirit, but therefore calculated only 
to leave the more powerful and painful impression upon the ima- 
gination. The abject despair in the countenance of one of the 
condemned has a reality about it which almost provokes a shudder, 
We have no room to notice two chapters on the negroes of Lis- 
bon, and on the same class in the Brazils, though both of these divi- 
sions are replete with curious details, and, especially the latter, with 
some matter for interesting political remark. After these notices, 
our author carries us into by far the most attractive, and, if we may 
so call it, most amiable part of his volume: we mean his cha 
ters on the peasantry of Portugal. Here he has written and sketched 
with evident affection for his subject; and his picture of this primi- 
tive and simple-hearted race is the more deserving of attention, as 
no writer on Portugal before him seems to have cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with, or at least has taken the trouble to describe, this 
most interesting portion of the population. We must suffer our 


author to introduce the reader to this class of the Portuguese in 
his own manner. 


‘ At an early hour of the morning, every avenue to the city of Lisbon 
is thronged with the peasantry, called Sa/ozos, their burros (donkeys) or 
mules groaning under the weight of the delicious fruits with which 
they are laden. These consist of water-melons, melons, oranges, 
lemons, (sweet and sour,) figs of the most delicious kind, and, in short, 
all that the best of climates and richest of soils are capable of producing. 

‘ Besides fruits, those who come from Cintra or its neighbourhood 
bring a kind of little white cheeses, known by the name of queijadas, 
and made from the milk of goats. Another species, much more agree- 
able to the taste, are those called requeijoés ; they are larger than the 
former, and are neither salt nor sour, but of a flavour more resembling 
that of cream. Some few saloios bring to their favourite customers small 
saucers full of cream, which for its delicious flavour stands un- 
rivalled even by that of Devonshire and Cornwall. Poultry and game 
of every kind, in great abundance, form likewise a part of their cargo; 
but the former is usually very tough, and extravagantly dear. 

‘ The peasantry who reside many leagues off are obliged to set out 
from their homes on the eve, and travel until midnight; when they are 
compelled, for the sake of their loaded animals, to rest a little. In 
winter, they take shelter upon these occasions in some estalagem ; but 
in the fine season they unload their beasts under the starry canopy, and 
tie them with good length of rope to a tree so that they may graze 
whilst they themselves enjoy a nap. 

‘ These people, from the habit of midnight travelling under the clear 
and silent heaven, become, in some measure, like the wandering Arabs, 
observant of the constellations, and learn to count the waning hours by 
their position. Of the truth of this I once witnessed an example: 
having one night left Lisbon to go to Cintra, I missed my way by keep- 
ing too far to the eastward, and was fairly on the way to Mafra, when 
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I observed a group of saloios stretched on the ground near the road- 
side. These people informed me of my mistake ; adding that, as for 
cutting across the country as I proposed doing in the: dark towards 


Cintra, it was out of the question, owing to the extreme ruggedness of 


the mountains. I therefore took their advice, and tying my horse to a 
furze bush, laid myself down amongst them to await the dawn. After 
some time, on my asking one of them what hour he conceived it might 
be, he rubbed his eyes, and surveying the heavens for a moment said, 
«“ We are within an hour of the Trindades (matins), for I see that. the 
flock is far advanced, so is the wolf; the crook is already perceptible, 


and the shepherd will soon appear ;”.upon which he aroused his com- 


panions, the loads were replaced on the animals’ backs, and they all 
moved on again towards the “ Grande Cidade.” ’— pp. 317—319. 


Our author is never tired of eulogising the industry, temperance, 
patience under privation, and the intrepidity of this manly race 


when uncontaminated by the corruption of the capital; and we | 


can agree in his declaration that they need only a better govern- 


ment to elicit energies and cultivate virtues equal to those of any. 


people on earth. Their agriculture is as primeeval as their simple 
manners ; for in Portugal, until lately, improvement had been un- 
known for two hundred years. 


‘ The old patriarchal custom of “ treading out the corn” with oxen 
in order to shell it is still in use in Portugal; and each animal has a 
woman walking immediately in his rear, following with outstretched 
hands to receive that which, if it reached the ground, might defile and 
conglomerate whole heaps of grain. | 

‘In the making of wine, neither presses by means of steam (a thing 
unknown in Portugal) nor machinery of any kind are used. Our delicate 
females, who sip with such winning grace the juice of the Douro grape, 
are [yet] to know that in the very liquid which they receive through 
their lips human feet, the trotters of the rude peasantry, have soaked ; 
for no other machinery is here used in the process of wine-making. 

‘ The carts made ‘use of in Portugal for every kind of purpose are 
heavy and clumsy beyond conception. The wheels are immovable on 
the axletree: the diameter of the former, which are solid, is usually but 
three feet ; and their greatest thickness is towards the centre, the cir- 
cumference of the wheel being comparatively narrow, and bound round 
with iron, which is fixed on with huge nails. The axletree is of wood, 
and from ten to twelve inches thick; and this and its wheels move to- 
gether with an abominable squeaking and groaning under the clumsy 
body of the cart, which is shipped (not fixed) on it. 

‘ As an apology for the hideous noise just mentioned, the peasants 
allege that without it the oxen would not draw so well, or perhaps not at 
all. This may indeed be true, for it is possible to accustom animals 
even to greater absurdities. ‘The carman places himself in front of the 
bullocks’ heads, touches or pricks them with his agulhaéd (goad), and, 
speaking to them at the same time, thus puts them in motion. The.equip- 
ment would not be complete if the beasts’ heads were unadorned with 

gas and veronicas; and the cart itself, to keep off spells, invariabl 
displays on some part of it that well known specific, a horse-shoe. This 


same emblem of a good kick seems to have operated as a bugbear onthe 


‘supernatural personages of every people in Europe. 
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‘When going along the road, the Portuguese male peasants are invaria- 
bly heard singing. Love is:generally the burthen of their doleful ditties ; 
for such they indeed are, and of a most intolerably drawling kind. The 
women also tune up their trebles to no better effect than their spouses ; 
nothing being so monotonous as their airs, or so discordant as the exe- 
cution of them. The women are, however, by no means wanting in wit 
or repartce: for on a friend of mine seeing a saloia going along ona 
burro, followed by a string of those animals, and addressing her with 
«“ Adeos, mai dos burros,” Adieu, mother of asses, she answered imme- 
diately, ‘“ Adeos, meo filho,” (Adieu, my son,) with the utmost coolness 
and composure.’ — pp. 328—331. 


As an appropriate continuation of these accounts of the peasantry 
and their manners, we have, lastly, some very graphic notices of the 
aspect and architecture of Portuguese hamlets, village-churches, 
&c., with accurate descriptions of the country, and of its various 
and luxuriant productions, both in the northern provinces and 
south of the Tagus. But we have no space to follow the writer 
through these details, nor yet to dwell on his full account of the 
execution of the political conspirators of 1817, to which we before 
referred, and which closes his original, amusing, and in many re- 
spects very valuable little work. 





Art. VIII. The Martyr; a Drama: in Three Acts. By Joanna Baillie. 
pp- 78. London. Longmanand Co. 1826. 


Upwarps of twenty years have past since Miss Baillie first came 
before the public, as the author of “ Plays on the Passions.” This 
was a bold venture on the ocean of popularity, and she encoun- 
tered the usual inclemencies of that most perilous and capricious 
navigation. Butif her course was daring, her argosy was strongly 
built, and in scorn of all. impediments she reached the place 
of fame. 

All things are in a perpetual advance to improvement in this 
artificial world of ours; and the dexterity of authorship has im- 
proved like the rest. No author of the present time, commencing 
a new track of composition, would make the formidable blunder of 
which Miss Baillie was guilty in her very outset. The art of our day 
doubly merits the ancient title of a “ Mystery.” The soul of 
success is found to be secresy : mankind are but children of a larger 
growth ; and the same passion for discovering things withheld, 
which makes the delight of a nursery-riddle, wraps up in solemn 
interest the silliness of a novel of * ‘The Fashionable World,” or 4 
tiresome and exhausted mélange of heavy invention and mangled 
history. | 

Mystery is an old source of the sublime; man is an inves- 
tigating animal; and upon those two broad and venerable found- 
ations is raised the fabric of modern celebrity, —that various 
extravagance of architecture, from the gilded and grotesque modern 
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erections of the opulent and feeble adorers of the muse, prose or 
poetic, to the solemn .and frowning ponderousness of plundered 
romance, and chronicles forgotten. 

Miss Baillie was blamably ignorant of all this, and she suffered 
accordingly. Her first volumes, it is true, did not bear her name, 
but this was from mere female timidity, and, to her misfortune, 
when the timidity wore off, she allowed her name to appear. ‘The 
step was perhaps that one of all her life which she still considers as 
most under the guidance of her evil star. So long as the name 
was unknown, the authorship was admired. ‘The “novelty of the 
conception, the masculine vigour, the natural eloquence, the truth 
of description, the poetic fervour,” in short, all the common-places 
of criticism on the alert to make its handsomest display, wére 
lavished on this “new competitor of Shakspeare.” It has been 
asserted even that a panegyric of the most potential species was 
already prepared, on suspicion of its being the work of a noble 
earl, high in the distribution of northern office; and that Shak- 
speare was taught to keep his distance from the “ more than rival 
glories” of this illustrious and poetic donor of briefs, coifs, and 
sinecures. But Miss Baillie, having among her feminine virtues 
that one of not being able to keep her own story, broke the spell 
atonce. ‘The noble lord and his patronage vanished : the pane- 
gyric was devoted to the lustral fires; and, like the old work of 
witchcraft, a single word had the power to smite the fairy gems and 
silks, the bowers and palaces, into stones and straws, smoke and 
shealings. 

There is nothing so utterly unacquainted with the art of for- 
giving as unprovoked injury. And from the first bite of vindictive 
criticism to the present antipathy; from the original burnished and 
lofty venom of the pursuer, to this hour of his reluctant dust- 
eating and angry humiliation, the victim has been molested. It 
must always gratify the persecutor to know that his persecution has 
not been without effect ; and he may be indulged with the fact that 
Miss Baillie’s career has undoubtedly been thwarted. The natural 
improvement that practice gives to a vigorous spirit has been with- 
held: the fear of malignant criticism has checked the heart of a 
woman accustomed to the conventional respect paid to the sex; and 
we have now, after years of silence, but an offering rather of her 
piety than of her muse, and giving less the character of her genius 
than of those feelings which require no aid of genius to make them 
amiable and suitable to her sex and her religion. 

_ Yet, in all our sincere deprecation of the unlicensed and unjus- 
tifiable harshness with which this author’s works were visited, we 
must not disguise our own impression, that Miss Baillie’s tragedies. 
were not fit to renovate our dying stage. ‘They were “ dramatic 
poems,” and no more: they possessed poetic power, noble concep- 
tion of character, and fine imagery. But they wanted the vivid- 
Ness, the minute and various identity, and the rich and bold 
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originality essential to the first rank of the tragic drama. The 
genius that. shall come commissioned to stand above the great 
theatric city of the dead, and bid it awake, must have a visible 
grandeur and a living authority about it, such as we have not yet 
seen. Whether agencies of this rank appear among us at appointed 
times, like the period of comets, descending into our‘system to 
shed fresh influence, and re-light the decaying fires of the sphere, 
or “come with the casual visitation of the flash from the cloud, 
they always vindicate their origin. It is impossible to mistake them 
for the dubious generation of the lower air: their impression is on 
a great scale, and their power is plain, sudden, and irresistible. 

Miss Baillie’s ambition to write a tragedy upon each passion was 
bold, but it was destitute of all poetic calculation. Not satisfied with 
even the rashness of building tragedies upon those incongruous found- 
ations, she must hazard the still more hopeless labour of writing a 
comedy upon each topic. ‘That she failed in this task is not wonder- 
ful, for no human powers could be expected tosucceed. To adopta 
single passion for the grand impulse of a tragedy would be as con- 
trary to nature as to adopt a single organ for the whole bodily 
functions of man. It was contrary to the entire nature of the 
drama, whose purpose is to exhibit man as he is, the creature of 
all passions, urged by a conflict of powerful impulses, and placing 
his virtue in the success of the good over the evil, as we place the 
interest of his character in the struggle; —no serene philosopher, 
moving under one master-influence to his secure object, but an 
intellectual champion descending into a field with danger on the 
right and left, whose every step must be won by hazard, and where 
all is dubious till the moment when some grand display of energy,. 
er some brilliant illustration of fortune, places him in the path to 
final victory. 

It is allowable that the hero should have a master-passion ; that 
love, or power, or jealousy, or the thirst of military renown, should 
exercise a vigorous and predominant influence over him. But all 
interest perishes when ail doubt is at an end: the unrivalled supre- 
macy of any single passion extinguishes all doubt. We: must 
thenceforth calculate the conclusion without the possibility of error, 
and without a moment’s anxiety. The navigation is no longer 
across an unknown sea, and under capricious and stormy gales. 
The adventurer goes forward under the sure guidance of an irre- 
sistible agency, sweeps straight for the harbour, and tranquilly 
defies the quicksand and the storm. 

The truth was, that Miss Baillie’s performance was in opposition 
to her theory: her heroes were not those solitary and unnatural 
abstractions, those concrete passions and monstrous homogeneities 
which she announced themto be. The breast of the lover was open 
to other impulses than those of perpetual adoration. Ambition was 
not always burning the heart, nor jealousy dropping into every cre- 
vice of its sensibilities her overflowing gall.- The man, was not alto- 
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ther a mummy, with all that was human in him, the whole fine 
and counterbalancing construction within, extracted, and its place 
filled up with the new and solitary ingredient that was to keep the 
form together, when it was no longer fit for any place but the 
grave. Her taste compelled her theory to give way, and she be- 
came a powerful tragedian by the force of nature. 

With her fine qualities it is deeply to be regretted that the state 
of the British stage was such as almost instinctively to lead the 
yielding mind of a woman into the less sure and splendid path to 
excellence. For the last two hundred years tragedy had been 
rapidly on the decline. With all our habitual scorn of French 
taste, we had yet submitted to the supremacy of the French tragic 
drama. Its stateliness, formality, and coldness, which had 
probably suited the frigidity of those court etiquettes, and other 
grave affectations brought in by a ry = dynasty, had become 
fashionable; while the true spirit of the British drama was left to 
sleep in the monuments of Shakspeare and his illustrious contem- 
poraries. All the popular tragedies half a century ago were 
translations from the French. Racine and Voltaire were the idols 
to which our freeborn necks were summoned to bow, and men like 
Aaron Hill and Murphy were the sole and unhappy resource of 
our Melpomene. 

The illusion was, however, magnificently sustained by a succes- 
sion of performers of the first rank. The Mossops, Barrys, 
Pritchards, and, pre-eminent above all of his own or any other 
day, Garrick, gave living power to those feeble imitations, and 
established the foreigners by an unwilling treachery to their Eng- 
lish allegiance. ‘Those times were the Augustan age of the British 
theatre. Why they have left us so igi of their return, why 
the high emoluments of the stage have not been able to attract 
some spirits of rival talent to the spot where they might ex- 
ercise so brilliant a supremacy, or why with our increased popu- 
lation, with our more extended and general acquirement, and 
with the more courteous reception of the actor in society, the 
stage seems to take the reverse path of every other public exertion, 
and be determined to perish while every art and science of man and 
hature is assuming a loftier stature, and drinking in new youth at 
the fount of public patronage and prosperity, are questions which 
— more extended discussion than we can here bestow upon 

em. 

But it is remarkable, that even the popularity of Garrick suf- 
fered, when in the boldness of an innovator he dared to bring 
forward the old drama, and play Shakspeare. His unrivalled per- 
Sonification of that splendid group whom the first of poets had 
less pictured than created, less invested with the noble shows and 
semblance of our nature in its grandeur and beauty, than filled 
with the boiling blood and the fiving soul, though received with 


admiration, yet more than shared its triumph with works whose 
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infinite vapidity, lifelessness, and incapability of life, render them a 
dishonour equally to the authorship and the taste of our fore- 
fathers. 

Miss Baillie’s homage to Shakspeare is professed and zealous. 
Yet her model was French. Conscious power is a hazardous 
thing: she seemed to have conceived the impracticable ambition of 
uniting the richness, variety, and strength of the old English ver- 
sification with the rigidity and singleness of the French plot: she 
might as wisely have attempted to combine the marble terraces, 
regular parterres, and statued fountains of the French garden, with 
the sweeping majesty of the forest, covering the mountain with its 
sheets of verdure, and with the cataract thundering through its 
shade. 

To aim at perpetual effect, to hate every thing but the grand, to 
make the casual and adventitious portion of the character the 
substitute for the whole nature of the man, has been the declared 
and the fatal error of the French stage. Its hero must be always 
a hero; its king must always wear the crown upon his brow; its 
lover must be a perpetual victim of the passion. We remember a 
remark illustrative of this national misconception made by the 
first of living French actors on Kean’s. Richard, where in his 
ominous depression before the battle he stands drawing lines in the 
dust with his sword. ‘ That is not what a great General would 
do,” was the remark: “ would the Duke of Wellington be walk- 
ing before his tent with his sword making plans of the manceuvres? 
He would have recollected his own dignity, and been the General 
throughout.” This is the secret principle of the system. The 
Frenchman’s Richard would have been the General and King, and 
nothing more. The man would have been forgotten. The casual 
character of office which must so often pass away from the mind, 
and which the more customary use would probably render the 
more feeble in its impression, was in this criticism to supersede 
the innate and perpetual character of the.man. For one hour 
during which a king or a General might feel himself filled with the 
spirit of the sceptre or the truncheon, there must be many a one 
when he felt only that he was a human being liable to the common 
impulses, anxieties, and wants of our general nature. Richard, 
musing on the eventfulness of the coming morning, and filled with 
unwonted melancholy at the caprices of fortune, differed in nothing 
from the nameless myriads who have like him stood in sight of 
ruin. In that mood he was neither king nor leader; but a mat, 
and a weak and weary minded one. The Frenchman would have 
seated him in his council of war, dazzling in perpetual panoply, 
issuing ceaseless despatches and commands, strained, stately, and 
regal to the moment when he was struck from throne and life 
together. But Shakspeare knew what was in the heart of ma, 
and the actor deserved the high praise of comprehending Shak- 
speare. 7 
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In the British drama there is no deficiency more fatal than that 
of what is technically called * business.” Of this there is an actual 
plenitude in all the real transactions of courts, and that influential 
and lofty region of society in which great catastrophes are gener- 
ated. If we are not habitually let into the secrets of the whole 
operation, we are at least taught that a variety of agencies and im- 

ulses must have been combined before the roar and combustion of 
the elements burst or blaze upon us. But the continued and in- 
creasing curiosity essential to the triumph of the drama can be 
kept up only by a continued and rapid succession of events, growing 
in magnitude as they advance, and flashing new lights upon each 
other, up to the moment of general and consummate illustration. 
It is remarkable how unconscious Miss Baillie seems to have been 
of this pre-eminent necessity. With a powerful imagination, and 
with an obvious knowledge of human nature, she yet carries on her 
plot by some disjointed, improbable, and tardy series of events: 
the drama languishes in the midst of its rich and many-coloured 
declamation, and the characters seem condemned to die, like fine 
gentlemen, of having nothing to do. 

Another hazardous disqualification is to be found in the nature 
of her style. Her verse has great force and beauty; yet it may 
have these, and not be fit for the peculiar enunciation of the stage. 
Brevity, not amplitude ; intensity, not pomp; clearness, not laborious 
turbidness, are the true requisites for that poetry which is to. be felt 
in even the stormy action of the stage, and the hurried utterance of 
the actor. Of this versification, tragedy, from the days of Dryden, 
exhibits scarcely an example. Dryness and debility, stately mono- 
tony, and rigid measure, all the characteristics of the foreign school, 
divested of its polished elegance and critical accuracy, formed the 
evil distinctions of our stage poetry. A better taste has followed, 
and the elder dramatists are at length the acknowledged authorities 
on versification ; but the modern specimens are too few, and too 
little known, to allow of our assuming the praise of a genuine 
reform in the noble language of tragedy. 

The result of these remarks is, that Miss Baillie misnamed her 
plays when she gave them the title of tragedies. ‘They are tragic 
poems, incapable of being transferred to the stage, (as the fate of 
one of the most theatric among them may have already convinced 
her,) but, in their proper class, exhibiting a combination of natural 
vigour and cultivated taste, of lofty conception and rythmical beauty, 
altogether unequalled among the female writers of England. 

A prominent feature in her early works, and one most honour- 
able to her heart and understanding, was a strong sense of piety. 
It sometimes marred the poetic prowess of her genius, and en- 
feebled the colouring that was.to make the warrior or the statesman 
‘tart from the canvass; but it consecrated the work, and to its dig- 
nity added virtue. Miss Baillie has at length produced a dramatic 
poem in which religion is the paramount principle; religion, scarcely 
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as a form of belief, and still less as the common pretext for the pre- 
judices, violences, and ambitions of sects or sovereigns, but, in its 
highest state, as ‘ grown from a principle into an affection, an ex- 
alted, adoring devotion, and thus entitled to be regarded as the 
greatest and noblest emotion of the heart.’ We may well leave to 
her own eloquence the description of the ‘ Martyr.’ 


‘ The Martyr, whom I have endeavoured to pourtray, is of a class 
which I believe to have been very rare, except in the first ages of 
Christianity. There have been many martyrs in the world. Some 
have sacrificed their lives for the cause of reformation in the church, 
with the zeal and benevolence of patriotism: some for the maintenance 
of its ancient doctrines and rites, with the courage of soldiers in the 
breach of their beleaguered city: some for intricate points of doctrine, 
with the fire of controvertists, and the honour of men who disdained 
to compromise what they believed to be the truth, or under impressions 
of conscience which they durst not disobey ; but, from the pure devoted 
love of God, as the great Creator and benevolent Parent of men, few 
have suffered but when Christianity was in its simplest and most perfect 
state, and more immediately contrasted with the mean, cheerless con- 
ceptions and popular fables of Paganism. 

* We may well imagine that, compared to the heathen deities, those 
partial patrons of nations and individuals, at discord amongst them- 
selves, and invested with the passions and frailties of men, the great 
and only God, Father of all mankind, as revealed in the Christian faith, 
must have been an idea most elevating, delightful, and consonant to 
every thing noble and generous in the human understanding or heart. 
Even to those who, from the opinions of their greatest philosophers, 
had soared above vulgar belief to one universal God, removed in his 
greatness from all care or concern for his creatures, the character of 
the Almighty God and beneficent parent joined, who cares for the 
meanest of his works, must have been most animating and sublime, 


supposing them to be at the same time unwarped by the toils and pride 
of learning.’— pp. v. vi. 


After some striking remarks on the sources of the Pagan perse- 
cution, and the invincible fortitude of the early Christians, among 
whom were many of the Roman soldiery, she assigns her reasons for 
making a soldier the hero of her work. They are rather fantastic, 
but their language ought to preserve them. 


‘ It was indeed natural that the invincible fortitude of those holy 
sufferers, fronting death with such noble intrepidity, should attract the 
admiration and sympathy of the generous and brave, whose pride it 
was to meet death undauntedly in a less terrific form; and we may 
easily imagine also, that a generous and elevated mind, under the 
immediate pressure of such odious tyranny as some of the Roman 
emperors exercised on their senators and courtiers, would turn from 
this humiliating bondage to that promise of a Father’s house in which 
there are many mansions, and turn to it with most longing and earnest 
aspirations. The brave man, bred in the camp and the field, encom- 
passed with hardships and dangers, would be little encumbered with 
learning or philosophy, therefore more open to conviction; and when 
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returned from the scenes of his distant warfare, would more indignantly 
submit to the capricious will of a voluptuous master. These consider- 
ations have led me to the choice of my hero, and have warranted me 
in representing him as a noble Roman soldier: — one whose mind is 
filled with adoring awe and admiration of the sublime, but parental 
character of the Deity, which is for the first time unfolded to him by 
the early teachers of Christianity ;— one whose heart is attracted by 
the beautiful purity, refinement, and benignant tenderness, and by the 
ineffable generosity of him who visited earth as his commissioned Son, 
—attracted powerfully, with that ardour of affectionate admiration 
which binds a devoted follower to his glorious chief.’ — pp. xi. xii. 


The scene opens with a dialogue between Sulpicius, a senator, 
and Orceres, a Parthian prince residing at Rome. The latter (a 
singular love-messenger) is commissioned to communicate to Cor- 


denius Maro, an officer of the Imperial Guard, the Senator’s choice 
of him as a son-in-law. 


‘ Art thou so well convinced — 
He loves my little damsel ? — She is fair, 
But seems to me too simple, gay, and thoughtless, 
For noble Maro. Heiress as she is 
To all my wealth, had I suspected sooner, 
That he had smother’d wishes in his breast 
As too presumptuous, or that she in secret 
Preferr’d his silent homage to the praise 
Of any other man, I had most frankly 
Removed all hindrance to so fair a suit. 
For, in these changeling and degenerate days, 
I scarcely know a man of nobler worth.’ p- 4 


The Parthian assigns public duty at some of the martyrdoms as 
the cause of the lover’s absence; and to the Senator’s observation 
on their ‘ contumacy’ answers : 


‘ There’s sorcery in it, or some stronger power. 
But be it what it may, or good or ill, 
They look on death in its most dreadful form, 
As martial heroes on a wreath of triumph. 
The fires are kindled in the place of death, 
And bells toll dismally. The life of Rome 
In one vast clust’ring mass hangs round the spot, 
And no one to his neighbour utters word, 
But in an alter’d voice ; with breath restrain’d, 
Like those who speak at midnight near the dead. 
Cordenius heads the band that guards the pile ; 
So stationed, who could speak to him of pleasure ? 
For it would seem as an ill-omen’d thing.’ p- 5. 


Portia, the daughter of Sulpicius, now enters, bringing or drag- 
ging after her, as the author hardily phrases it, her Numidian page, 
whom she orders to sing the following song, a secret tribute to her 
lover. We give this as Miss Baillie’s latest lyric. 
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‘ The storm is gathering far and wide, 
Yon mortal hero must abide. 
Power on earth, and power in air, 
Falchion’s gleam and lightning’s glare ; 
Arrows hurtling thro’ the blast ; 
Stones from flaming meteor cast : 
Floods from burthen’d skies are pouring, 
O’er mingled strife of battle roaring ; 
Nature’s rage and demon’s ire, 
Belt him round with turmoil dire : 
Noble hero! earthly wight! 
Brace thee bravely for the fight. 


‘ And so, indeed, thou tak’st thy stand, 
Shield on arm and glaive in hand ; 
Breast encased in burnish’d steel, 
Helm on head, and pike on heel ; 
And, more than meets the outward eye, 
The soul’s high-temper’d panoply, 
Which every limb for action lightens, 
The form dilates, the visage brightens : 
Thus art thou, lofty, mortal wight! 
Full nobly harness’d for the fight.’ p. 7. 


Cordenius at length comes on the scene. He has been deep! 


moved by the constancy of the martyrs, at whose deaths he has 
been present. 


‘ There is some power in this, or good or ill, 
Surpassing nature. When the soul is roused 
To desp’rate sacrifice, ’tis ardent passion, 
Or high exalted virtue that excites it. 
Can loathsome demonry in dauntless bearing 
Outdo the motives of the lofty brave ? 
It cannot be! There is some power in this 
Mocking all thought — incomprehensible. 
[Remains for a moment silent and thoughtful, while Sylvius 
enters behind him unperceived. 
Delusion! ay, ’tis said the cheated sight 
Will see unreal things ; the cheated ear 
List to sweet sounds that are not; even the reason 
Maintain conclusions wild and inconsistent. 
We hear of this : — the weak may be deluded ; 
But is the learn’d, th’ enlighten’d, noble Varus 
The victim of delusion ?’ pp- 16, 17. 


In this dubiousness he is found by Sylvius, a centurion and a 
Christian convert, who, after a brief exposition of his principles, in- 
vites Cordenius to one of the secret meetings of the brethren. 


‘ At fall of eve, I’ll meet thee in the suburb, 
Close to the pleasure-garden of Sulpicius ; 
Where in a bushy crevice of the rock 


There is an entry to the catacombs, 
Known but to few. 
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‘ Cordenius. Ha! to the catacombs! 
‘ Sylvius. A dismal place, I own, but heed not that ; 
For there thou'lt learn what, to thy ardent mind, 
Will make this world but as a thorny pass 
To regions of delight ; man’s natural life 
With all its varied turmoil of ambition, 
But as the training of a wayward child 
To manly excellence; yea, death itself 
But as a painful birth to life unending. 
The word eternal has not to thine ears, 
As yet, its awful, ample sense conveyed.’ p. 20. 


A day and two nights elapse, devoted to the conversion, and in 
the commencement of the second act Cordenius comes deeply 
imbued with the knowledge of the Faith. He expresses the sud- 
den unfolding of truth on his mind, and the total and illustrious 
change of his feelings by a series of glowing similitudes. His 
attention is deeply excited by the procession of Christians bringing 
the ashes of the martyrs. They sing a solemn hymn. 

These topics are varied for a moment by the appearance of Por- 
tia coming to pay her vows to the goddess of flowers. The young 
Pagan alludes to the influence of this mythological divinity in the 
fanciful spirit which of old peopled every breeze, and stream, and 
tree with its protecting genius. 


‘ Full many a time I’ve listen’d when alone 
In such fair spots as this, and thought I heard 
Sweet mingled voices uttering varied tones 
Of question and reply, pass on the wind, 
And heard soft steps upon the ground ; and then 
The notion of bright Venus or Diana, 
Or goddess-nymphs, would come so vividly 
Into my mind, that I am almost certain 
Their radiant forms were near me, tho’ conceal’d 
By subtle drapery of the ambient air. 
And oh, how I have long’d to look upon them! 
An ardent strange desire, tho’ mix’d with fear. 
Nay, do not smile, my father: such fair sights 
Were seen — were often seen in ancient days ; 
The poets tell us so. 
But look, the Indian roses I have foster’d 
Are in full bloom ; and I must gather them.’ pp- 38, 39. 


Cordenius returns in strong agitation at the new influx of feeling 
and truth that has rushed upon his soul. Portia’s father offers 
him her hand: he is delighted at the prospect, yet betrays a solemn 
anxiety, which rapidly leads to the conclusion, that he has been 
influenced by the new doctrines. Abjuration is demanded by the 
Senator, as the test of the lover’s worthiness. It is firmly refused. 

Ethocles, a Greek, has now been seized as a Christian. His 
Services to the great cause make the brethren eminently anxious 
for his preservation. Cordenius has commanded the guard over his 
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dungeon, and has ary 4 determined to perish for him. . An im- 
erial council is held for the destruction of the converts, and 
thocles is to be the first victim. Cordenius comes, disguised, in 

his place, flings aside his cloak, and declares himself the volunta 

substitute of the Greek preacher. On Nero’s pronouncing that he 
must be a maniac, the soldier then avows his pure and lofty convic- 
tions. His death is now inevitable. Nero is in the amphitheatre, 

Portia and her father are present, vainly supplicating the tyrant for 

the life of the martyr. Cordenius approaches undismayed. 


‘ Sulpicius. Is he advancing ? 

‘ Noble Roman. Yes, and close at hand, 
Surrounded by a group of martial friends. 
Oft have I seen him on a day of battle 
March to the charge with noble portly gait, 
But now he treads the ground with buoyant steps 
Which from its surface spring, as tho’ he press’d 
Substance of renovating power. His form 
Seems stately and enlarged beyond its wont ; 
And in his countenance, oft turn’d to heaven, 
There is a look as if some god dwelt in him. 

* Sulpicius. How do the people greet him ? 

‘ Noble Roman. Every face 
Gazing upon him, turns, with transit quick, 
Pity to admiration. Warlike veterans 
Are shedding tears like infants. As he passed 
The legion he commanded in Armenia, 
They raised a shout as if a victor came, 
Saluting him with Jong and loud applause, 
None daring to reprove them.’ pp: 69, 70. 


Cordenius is about to be exposed to a lion, when his friend Orceres, 
indignant at this base death of so eminent a soldier, sends an arrow 


through him. 


‘ Orceres. Have I done well, my friend ? — this is a death 
More worthy of a Roman. 


I made a vow in secret to my heart, 
That thou shouldst ne’er be made a mangled sight 
For gazing crowds and Nero’s ruthless eye. 

‘ Sylvius. That dying look, which almost smiles upon thee, 
Says that thou hast done well; tho’ words no more 
May pass from these closed lips, whose last, bless’d utterance 
Was the soul’s purest and sublimest impulse.’ p- 76. 


We shall not now advert to the obvious irregularities of this 
poem. The introduction of the Parthian, selected apparently for 
no other reason than the national skill in archery ; the improbabi- 


lity of the scene with Nero; the hurried conversion, and the brief 


efforts of Portia’s love : —but looking upon the ¢ Martyr’ as merely 
a dramatic sketch of a very extensive and absorbing subject, we 
must give its already highly distinguished author the praise of hav- 
ing done, at least, no dishonour to her early and legitimate fame. 
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Art. IX. Travels and Adventures in the Persian Provinces on the 
Southern Banks of the Caspian Sea. With an Appendix, containing 
short Notices on the Geology and Commerce of Persia. By James 
B. Fraser. 4to. pp. 384. London. Longman and Co. 1826. 


Mr. Fraser has already made us acquainted with a considerable 
portion of the least civilised provinces of Persia in the very in- 
teresting narrative of his journey into Khorasan.* The present 
work takes up the history of his travels at the point where the 
former ended, and conducts the author from Astrabad, at the south- 
east corner of the Caspian sea, through the provinces of Mazun- 
deran and Gheelan, which border its southern shores, to Tabreez, 
the seat of the government of Abbas Meerza, Prince-Royal of 
Persia. The nature of the country, and the state of its population, 
afforded a much more limited field of enquiry than Mr. Fraser 
found in the earlier part of his journey; but it was a field, never- 
theless, that deserved his attention, though not, perhaps, at the 
expense of such severe difficulties, sufferings, and dangers as those 
which he experienced in his examination of it. 

Indeed, the author’s personal adventures form too large a portion 
of the volume before us. They tended, it is true, to elicit a good deal 
of the character of the people amongst whom they occurred; but, 
in other respects, they are not particularly attractive. They are 
made up, for the most part, of little details, which, however im- 
portant to the individual whom they chiefly affected, are of little 
value to the reader. ‘They have none of that romantic colourin 
which one expects to find in a story of adventures upon the banks 
of the Caspian sea: they leave a disagreeable impression on the 
mind, on account of the indignities which the author suffered; and 
they are narrated in a loose, fretful, and garrulous style, that is by 
no means calculated to redeem their original dulness. 

The information, however, which Mr. Fraser has collected with 
his usual industry, under disadvantages and privations of the most 
disheartening and painful description, concerning two provinces so 
little known to us as Mazunderan and Gheelan, is, in some respects, 
novel and important. Had the volume possessed somewhat more 
of the raciness and animation that are to be found in honest Jonas 
Hanway’s account of his travels on the shores of the Caspian, we 
should have liked it much better: but it has an air of accuracy, and 
a sort of business-like look, which compensate, in some measure, 
for the absence of other qualifications. The descriptions of the 
country, and its villages and cities, are clear and unlaboured, al- 
though it is evident enough that the author’s love of the picturesque 
was frequently not a little depressed by the sufferings to which he 
was so undeservedly exposed. 
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* See the Monthly Review, vol. cvii. p. 312. 
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In the narrative of his journey into Khorasan, Mr. Fraser de- 
scribed the course of his travels until he reached Astrabad, which 
he entered on the 6th of April, 1822. He was accompanied b 
Meerza Abd-ool-Rezak, a Persian ‘ of good family, considerable 
liberality of sentiment, and respectable mental endowments,’ and 
attended by a negro and four native servants. Astrabad, if it 
resemble most of the cities in Persia, by being, as to the greater 
part of it, in a ruinous condition, is unlike them in every other 
respect. The houses are built more in the Indian than the Persian 
taste, the roofs consisting of red tiles, or thatch, and projecting 
considerably beyond the walls. Several of the houses are dis- 
tinguished by the addition of lofty square towers, having openings 
on each side, for the purpose of admitting the air into the rooms 
beneath; and most of the better order are surrounded by trees and 
extensive gardens, which produce an agreeable effect. ‘The streets 
are paved with stone, and exhibit an appearance of cleanliness and 
neatness rarely to be met with in the southern provinces. Astrabad, 
however, though a port of the Caspian sea, has little trade, and 
yields but an inconsiderable revenue to the royal treasury; and the 
impenetrable thickets and forests which are suffered to remain un- 
touched in its immediate neighbourhood render it, by their ex- 
halations, one of the most unwholesome towns in the Persian 
dominions. 

After sojourning about a fortnight at Astrabad, Mr. Fraser set out 
for Saree, the capital of Mazunderan, taking advantage, where it was 
possible to do so, of the famous causewayed road constructed under 
the active, enterprising, and enlightened reign of Shah Abbas. The 
soil of the provinces bordering on the Caspian is rendered so deep 
and miry by the heavy rains which fall there during many months 
of the year, that, without such a road, the overland communication 
between those provinces would be impeded in the winter. It was 
formed originally with great care, but Mr. Fraser found it almost in 
ruins. His course was northward of west, and led him sometimes 
through thick jungles, formed of lofty forest-trees, or of thorns, 
brambles, and wild pomegranates, sometimes through hamlets 
prettily situated, whose chief care seemed to be the cultivation of 
the mulberry. Of the more considerable villages little was to be 
seen, as the houses were scattered in groups of two or three amon 
a great extent of jungle; and one would think that he was still 
riding through the forest, but for the little columns of smoke which 
he sees here and there issuing from among the trees. The women 
do not conceal themselves in these villages so strictly as in other 
parts of Persia. Many of them were observed to be handsome, 
though their beauty fades at an early age. The inhabitants are 
generally distrustful and inhospitable, probably on account of their 


vicinity to the Toorkomans, whose irregular notions of property are 
proverbial. 
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Mr. Fraser found the condition of the famous palace of Ashruff, 
its gardens, fountains, and cascades, which are so enthusiasticall 
described by Hanway, wretchedly changed. These abodes of the 
splendour and luxury of Shah Abbas are now so decayed, that it is 
difficult even to trace their former existence. 


‘ It is impossible, I think, to traverse these ruins without experienc- 
ing very powerfully the emotions which scenes of vanished pomp and 
pleasure ever awaken ; indeed, I do not remember to have experienced 
them often in a stronger degree. The old man who accompanied us 
was minute and eloquent in his narrations, the ruins themselves were 
extensive and majestic, and at every turn there were points of reminis- 
cence, hints as it were of past realities, which, like the sharp and mas- 
terly touches of a fine picture, seemed to bring the past more freshl 
before us. I could fancy that I saw the actual traces of the gallant and 
magnificent monarch, who, whatever might be his faults to his own sub- 
jects, was always the friend and protector of Europeans, ete © liberal 
in his sentiments, and enlightened in his policy ; the patron of science, 
the encourager of all improvement, the Lewis XIV. of Persia. I was 
carried back in imagination to those times when the great Shah Abbas 
had given and partaken of many joyous feasts in this very palace ; many 
scenes of deep interest, many too doubtless of dark atrocity, had passed 
within these walls. Many a lovely form had here sighed for liberty, or 
for the lover from whose arms she had been torn to suffer the cold em- 
braces of a despot, perhaps but to be immured in his harem. But all 
were gone — monarch and captive, the palace and the prison, alike 
crumbled to the dust, and the most sacred spot contaminated by the 
feet of infidel strangers.’ — pp. 22, 23. 


There are the remains of many objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ashruff, but in such a state of ruin, that they scarcely 
repay the attention of the traveller. The situation, commanding a 
fine view of the Caspian and of the neighbouring country, was 
worthy of the expenditure lavished upon it by Shah Abbas. From 
this place Mr. Fraser pursued his journey through Nica and the 
plains of Gorgaun to Saree, where he arrived on the 21st of April, 
and was comfortably lodged, by the governor’s order, in the house 
of Ramzaun Beg, a gentleman distinguished for his taste in domestic 
architecture. Jt happened that the room allotted to our traveller, 
though quite a bijou in its way, was conveniently accessible only by 
means of a crazy ladder placed outside the window. The house 
itself, however, and the author’s treatment in it, afforded a good 
practical illustration of a Persian’s notions of comfort and hospitality, 
and, indeed, of the superficial character of every thing which he saw 
im that country. 


‘ The house, in so far as it met the eye, was good, comfortable, 
and clean, and the rooms of reception were neat, and even elegant. . 
The walls were nicely plastered, and adorned with devices in stucco; 
the windows were carved, and coloured in forms like those exhibited 
in the kaleidoscope. Numerous niches in the walls were fitted up 
with velvet and gold-worked coverings. A handsome fire-place occu- 
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ied one side, beautiful numuds * and rich carpets were spread above 
dian mats on the floor. But the moment these rooms were passed, 
the bare bricks and unplastered walls stared you in the face; the pas- 
sages and staircases were so narrow that two persons could hardly pass 
each other, and every thing looked slovenly and unfinished. The ap- 
roach from without was by a dirty lane, so narrow, that a man on 
versal’ could not reach the door; on either side of which were 
heaps of broken bricks and earth, dirt, and pools of green or slimy 
water. Yet, before the windows, were little gardens neatly laid out in 
walks, shrubs, and beds of flowers; and beyond the town-wall might be 
seen a fine prospect of the plains and mountains. The lodging assigned 
to the principal guest was comfortable enough; but the servants of that 
on had hardly a place to lay their heads on, or to protect his baggage 
rom the weather. .We dined on good pillaw, but our servants had 
often not even dry bread to put in their mouths, unless their master gave 
them money to pay for it ; and as to his horses, they had neither shel- 
ter nor food, not even a place where they might stand upon dry ground.’ 
— pp. 34, 35. 


By a fiction of law, the stranger in Persia is said to be the guest 
of the King, and, wherever he goes, lodging and entertainment are 
supposed to be provided for him by the public authorities at the 
expense of the government. But the traveller generally finds this 
sort of hospitality much more disagreeable and costly than if he 
were at liberty to make out his own quarters. The host is dis- 
pleased at having a foreigner, as it were, billetted upon him; and 
the official people expect in presents ten times the amount of the 
most extravagant bill which the guest would have had to pay at a 
public inn, if such an institution were in existence. Sometimes 
Englishmen have endeavoured to carry into effect their independent 
practice of paying at private houses for every thing which they re- 
quired ; but the Persians are not yet arrived at this degree of civilis- 
ation: they suspect it is but a trick, used for the purpose of inducing 
them to bring forth their best fare, and they refuse to profit of it. 
In many respects, however, Ramzaun Beg was an exception to the 
generality of Persian hosts. Though warm in his temper, and 
somewhat peevish, he treated his guest with great attention and 

- benevolence. 

The province of Mazunderan is governed by Mahomed Koolee 
Meerza, the third son of the King. Saree, the seat of his residence, 
is a city of great antiquity, but inferior, both in extent and appear- 
ance, to Astrabad. The bazars are miserable, the walls and fortifi- 
cations contemptible, and the palace far from magnificent. It has 
five colleges, a number which one is surprised to find in a situation 
so remote from the capital. Here, also, is a curious tower, resem- 
bling, in its style and architecture, those which the author described 
in his travels through Khorasan. It is hollow through its whole 
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‘ * Numuds are thick carpets of felt, which are sometimes highly 
ornamented with flowers, and other devices, in various colours.’ 
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height, which is about one hundred feet; its internal diameter is 
somewhat less than thirty. Its shape is cylindrical, with a conical 
roof open in the centre, which seems to have been surmounted ¥ 
some further work. From inscriptions found upon it, it is supposed, 
with every appearance of probability, to have been a tomb. Hanway 
set it down as one of the temples of the ancient fire-worshippers. 
It is now used as a glass-house. Mr. Fraser mentions a popular 
tradition concerning it, which is perfectly Oriental. 


¢ Among the popular traditions held with regard to this tower, it is 
supposed to be the repository of a mighty treasure secured by a power- 
ful talisman, the secret for obtaining which was discovered by an In- 
dian magician of great skill; but the conditions of the talisman not 
permitting him to act in person, he employed an ro like Aladdin, 
ignorant of the business on which he was sent. ‘To this person the 
magician entrusted the counterparts of the talisman, which he was care- 
fully to compare with that which he should see in the tower, but he 
was cautioned particularly against casting his eyes upwards, whatever 
he might hear going on. The messenger acted according to his instruc- 
tions, and the moment he had compared the talismans the spell oper- 
ated; a mighty rushing noise took place, and a prodigious number of 
pigeons flew out of the open archway. This flight, however, continued 
so long, that the messenger, wearied with conjecture, forgot the caution, 
and looked upwards ; upon which the flight of birds suddenly ceased, 
and a quantity of golden coin came tumbling about his ears. The spell 
had turned the gold into pigeons, which winged their way to the magi- 
cian’s coffers ; but it was broken by the curiosity of his agent, and the 
gold was so suddenly restored to its me shape, that even the por- 
tion passing in the air fell to the ground; and no one, since that hour, 
has been able to discover the remainder of the treasure.’ — p. 44. 


The climate of Mazunderan is said upon the whole to be humid. 
The heaviest and most continued rains fall from December to 
April, but the accessions of heat or cold are extremely capricious. 
Sometimes in what is called the winter, the heat is so excessive, 


that the inhabitants are obliged to throw off their furs, which, on . 


the other hand, they are often compelled to resume in the midst of 
summer, on account of the severe cold which prevails. This extreme 
uncertainty of the climate produces many diseases, the most com- 
mon of which are rheumatisms, dropsies, and complaints in the 
eyes. The disposition of the inhabitants is represented as by no 
means amiable. They hold a “ Kaffer Feringhee,” an unbelieving 
Frank, as unworthy of their slightest attention. They look upon 
themselves as persons of infinite importance, which is not to be 
wondered at, as they are ignorant of every thing that exists beyond 
their own province. Their colleges, therefore, must be founded on 
a narrow system of education, or rather, perhaps, they are too 
much devoted to those metaphysical speculations about the mys- 
teries of our nature, which have long been such favourite subjects 
of meditation in the East. Their intolerance of any form or even 
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idea of religion, save that which they themselves practise, is carried 
to a degree always dangerous, and sometimes even fatal to stran- 
gers. he Moollahs, or learned men, are particularly ingenious 
in engaging a foreigner in theological controversy, and spare 
no means to have the bestof the argument. The inhabitants 
of Mazunderan are of a more swarthy complexion than those of 
the more southern provinces of Persia. The features of the pea- 
santry are high, hard, and brown, and remind one of the High- 
landers of Scotland. 


Mr. Fraser gives some curious and interesting particulars of the 
private life of his host Ramzaun Beg, who, it appears, in religion, 
was prone to sooffeeism, or free-thinking, and in politics somewhat 
of an oppositionist. He had been formerly a wealthy person, but 
the frequent spoliations of the Prince-Governor diminished his 
wealth very considerably. 


‘ «J was rich and happy,” he pathetically complains to his guest, 
‘‘ and he (the Prince) has reduced me to poverty and wretchedness, I 
had houses and possessions ; I had thirty capital horses in my stable; 
with gold and silver furniture to match them. I had a thousand pieces 
of china in my warehouse; with rich silk, shawls of Cashmere, carpets 
of Herat, dishes and equipages of gold and of silver; in short, every 
thing complete in my establishment. I was happy to be always sur- 
rounded by my friends, and to entertain strangers as my guests. I de- 
lighted in making rich presents, and in returning threefold what was 
presented to me. But now, all is gone, and the mortification of having 
suffered so much ingratitude alone remains. I am disgusted at seeing 
my substance constantly devoured by those who neither cared for me 
nor were even invited by me, and have pulled down my stables, and 
disposed of my horses. I have also given up all my houses except this 
small one, and permanently reduced my establishment, which I could no 
longer afford to maintain. And now my heart is cold; I have done 
with the world; I neither seek nor will accept of service. They call 
me nazir of the zenanah *; but I do not act, nor does the Prince care 
that I should. He has plenty of new and more favourite servants, and 
dislikes the sight of one whom he has so deeply injured, and from whom 
he can now hope for no advantage. I have no more money, nor do I 
wish to obtain it. I live as I can, on the wreck of my possessions, and 
do not desire to hoard that which would at last go only to enrich an 
ungrateful master.” ’— p. 60. 


During his stay at Saree Mr. Fraser was called upon to display 
his skill as a physician (a character which he occasionally found it 
useful to assume) in behalf of the Prince’s sister, who was sup- 
posed to be in a dangerous state of illness. He of course could do 
nothing for her without seeing her, but the Prince and her husband 
would not permit this. Indeed it was evident that they would rather 
allow her to be taken to the other world than to be seen by # 
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‘ * Seraglio, female establishment.’ 
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foreigner. After examining the little that was worthy of attention 
in Saree or its vicinity, our traveller quitted it on the 4th of May, 
and proceeded on his course westward, still by the causeway, which 
he here found in a deplorable condition. ‘The horses were fre- 
quently immersed to the girth in water, as the road had sunk below 
the level of the surrounding country, which was a universal marsh, 
owing to the great supply of water necessary for the irrigation of 
the rice-fields that extend as far as Balfroosh. ‘This town, which 
is about thirty miles from Saree, is remarkable for the bustle and 
show of business which it exhibits. It is peopled chiefly by mer- 
chants and mechanics, and is marked by appearances of commer- 
cial prosperity which are rarely to be seen in Persia. Yet, as the 
author remarks, it is not particularly favoured in point of situation. 
On the contrary, every thing would seem to conspire against it ; 
the country around it is low and swampy; the roads are even in 
fine weather almost impassable, and its port on the Caspian, which 
is about twelve miles distant, is little better than an open roadstead. 
The plain, however, in which it is situated, is extremely fertile, and 
‘it is centrically placed with regard to Casween, Tehran, Shah- 
rood, and the interior of Persia, (being near two principal passes 
through the Elburz,) as well as to Resht, the capital of Gheelan, 
also a place of very extensive trade.’ Another great advantage 
which it possesses consists in its freedom from the interference 
of the oppressive rulers of the country. It is governed by a 
merchant, and moderately taxed. How long it may remain so is 
a question which the author is unable to solve. He thinks such 
astate of things is too happy to last long in Persia. The town is 
compared to Ispahan for size by the inhabitants. Mr. Fraser cal- 
culates the population at two hundred thousand. Its bazars are 
more extensive than those of Ispahan, and much better filled. It 
has between twenty and thirty colleges, and is celebrated for the 
number and eminence of its learned men. During his stay at 
Balfroosh our author’s medicinal skill was put to the test by crowds 
of sick people soliciting his advice and assistance. He observed 
that affections of the eyes were particularly prevalent, owing, it is 
supposed, to the continual and exclusive use of rice as food, — 
a cause which is said to produce similar effects in Egypt. The 
Moollahs he found tinctured deeply with the pekalisies of soof- 
feeism. Their conversation chiefly turned on ‘ the extraordinary 
and involuntary passions which so peculiarly mark and belong to 
this state of mind,’ and upon ‘ the existence of such aspirations in 
the land of Franks, particularly among the mysterious brotherhood 
of free-masons !’ 

From Balfroosh Mr, Fraser proceeded on the 10th of May, on 
his way to Resht, the capital of Gheelan, passing by Amol, the 
classic scene of Ferdoussee’s heroic poem, and along the sea-beach 
through Alleeabad. Our traveller remarks, that during this jour- 
hey on: its banks he frequently tasted the water of the Caspian, and 
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found it in most instances barely brackish, and sometimes so fresh 
that his horses would drink it readily. This is doubtless owing to 
the numerous large streams which flow into it from the mountains of 
Mazunderan and Gheelan, though it has been said by persons who 
have made passages to Astrakan ‘ that even in the parts furthest 
from shore the water is by no means very salt.’ In the course of 
his progress towards Resht Mr. Fraser learned some particulars of 
the method used for producing rice in this country, which may not 
prove altogether uninteresting to the reader. 


‘ After the ground is sufficiently pulverized by repeated ploughings, 
the number of which is regulated by the nature of the soil, water is 
turned into the field, and, when thoroughly soaked, it undergoes an- 
other ploughing, during which stage of the operation the ground is so 
soft that the cattle go up to their bellies in the soil. After this, a wooden 
instrument, forming the segment of a circle, is drawn over the surface, 
with its straight edge resting on the ground; this serves not only to 
smooth it, but to break any clods, or pick up whatever grass and weeds 
may have accidentally been left. The women then take the rice plants, 
which have been raised from the seed in separate beds, and beginning 
at one end, plant them in rows five or six inches apart each way ; and 
this they do with wonderful quickness and dexterity, retreating back- 
wards, and smoothing at the same time, with their hands, all irregulari- 
ties on the surface that may either have been left by former operations 
or caused by their own feet ; so that when they have done, the field ap- 
pears perfectly smooth, covered with a sheet of muddy water, above 
which the rows of green plants can just be seen, tinging it slightly of 
their own colour. A few days afterwards, when the water becomes 
clear, it looks like a green mirror, and has a very beautiful appearance. 
When weeds spring up, which occurs soon after planting, the women 
are again sent over the field to gather them; which, having performed, 
they again smooth the surface with equal rapidity as before, and the 
rice is then left to its natural rapid growth. 

‘ The large fields, fur the greater facility of irrigation, are divided into 
small compartments, either square, or in a succession of terraces follow- 
ing each other, something in the form of fish-scales ; a method gener- 
ally adopted when the field lies upon a slightly inclined plane, in which 
case, each division being itself level, sinks lower in succession than the 
one above, from the one end to the other, and is irrigated in a similar 
manner ; the water, after having flooded the upper one, passing to the 
next by a small opening at the lower end. Looking from a height over 
the country, these green and regular mirrors, glancing on all sides 
amongst the forest, have a pleasing effect. This forest is not an uncul- 
tivated waste; the greater part of it consists of mulberry gardens and 
fruit trees. At this time the silk worms were feeding, and every one 
was busy attending to these insects, the source of riches to Gheelan and 


its inhabitants.’ — pp. 119, 120. 

Mr. Fraser arrived at Resht on the 20th of May; and in the cold 
reception which he experienced there he had an earnest of the 
sufferings which he was destined to undergo in Gheelan. He was 
fortunate in meeting Meerza Mahomed Reza, one of those youths 
who had been sent a few years before to England by Abbas Meerza, 
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for their education. He spoke our language very well, and seemed. 
disposed to render every attention in his power to our countryman, 
Among other useful points of information, he told Mr. Fraser that 
Gheelan was ruled by two princes, the most rapacious governors in 
the kingdom, and that the elder of them was then absent at 
Tehran, whither he was summoned to answer the complaints of the 
Ghelanees against him, and to account for a large defalcation in the 
revenues of the province. 

It is surprising that a people so amply protected by the nature 
of their country as the Ghelanees should submit so tamely as they 
do to the oppression and rapacity of which they are the daily vic- 
tims. ‘That part of their territory which is subject to the crown of 
Persia extends along the south and south-western banks of the 
Caspian, from the western boundary of Mazunderan to the banks 
of a small stream called Ashtara, forming a tract not quite two 
hundred miles in length. Since the early part of 1613, the north- 
western part of the province, including the place of Lankeroon, 
has been in possession of the Russians. A considerable part of 
the province is mountainous, and occupied by hordes of wild clans, 
who are active, patient of fatigue, brave, and devoted to their chiefs, 
but treacherous, cruel, and rapacious towards all other persons, 
The district which they possess is called Talish, and they are de- 
scribed by the author as ‘ for the most part spare, raw-boned men, 
of robust though not tall frames, with countenahces not unlike the 
Highlanders of Scotland.’ | 

he town of Resht like Astrabad is enveloped by trees: it has 
neither the comfort nor neatness of Balfroosh. ‘The bazars, how- 
ever, are extensive, clean, and well kept. The beggars are nu- 
merous and importunate, many of thein are affected with leprosy, 
and most of them opium-eaters. We cannot pass over the author’s 
amusing description of the * religious mendicants,’ 


‘ Of another description, and very different in character, were the 
fakeers and dervishes, or religious mendicants. These impudent but 
often amusing vagabonds practised largely their expedients for levying 
contributions on the purses of the multitude. Some, fantastically 
dressed in tattered robes, and caps ornamented with flowers and 
feathers, or still more wildly wreathed with their own matted and 
twisted locks, ran in groups about the bazars, vociferating, in the cant 
of their caste, “ Yah Alee! Huk! Huk!” and clamorously demand- 
ing charity. Others, seated in booths or ccrners, sold charms against 
all diseases, and magic tusbees or rosaries, and pieces of clay brought 
ftom Mecca or Kerbela to be used in prayer. Others, again, confiding 
intheir known celebrity, sat quietly coiled up i1.their dens by the way- 
side, attended by some of their disciples, beholding with a satirical 
gtin, or with imperturbable and abstracted gravity, the bustling scene 
before them; while the numerous dupes of their fancied wisdom poured 
in their tribute of presents in return for the councils or instruction 
received from the pious hypocrites. All these scenes afforded much 
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amusement, and rendered the bazars of Resht always an interesting 
lounge.’ — pp. 150, 151. 


The staple produce of Gheelan is silk, for which Resht is the 
chief mart, and one of the most considerable entrepots on the Cas- 
pian for exchanging the commodities of Persia with those of 
Astrakan. Its population is estimated at about eighty thousand. 
Towards the latter end of May, Mr. Fraser had made his arrange- 
ments for quitting it, and was actually on his way out of the town, 
when, in consequence of an express just arrived from Tehran, he 
received .an order from the young Prince to suspend his journey 
until the return of the elder Prince, which was expected in twelve 
or fourteen days. ‘This order appears to have originated in a false 
report which had reached the elder Prince at ‘Tehran, representing 
Mr. Fraser as a Russian spy. This blunder caused him a world of 
uneasiness. He feared that his life was in danger; and as the re- 
turn of the elder Prince was protracted from time to time, it was 
perfectly natural that a stranger, situated as Mr. Fraser was, should 
make use of every means in his power in order to effect his escape. 
Several chapters are occupied in detailing the projects formed by the 
author for accomplishing his purpose, the adventures in which they 
engaged him, his recapture by one of the Talish clans, the cruel 
treatment which he experienced from that barbarous race, and his 
forced return to Resht, where he was compelled to wait the arrival 
of the elder Prince. A miserable apology was made to him for the 
misrepresentation to which he was indebted for his sufferings, and 
at length he was allowed to take his departure for Tabreez, which 
he reached about the middle of July. Here he found that Mr. 
Willock the envoy had already quitted Persia, and was then on 
his way to England, in consequence of an insulting message that 
was sent to him by the King concerning certain arrears of subsidy 
which His Majesty peremptorily demanded. Tabreez, the capital 
of Azerbijan, the most important province of Persia, has been so 
often described that it is unnecessary to detain the reader with any 
account of it. It has really little remarkable about it, except that it 
was the favourite residence of Zobeide, the wife of that Haroun-al- 

Raschid, who cuts so conspicuous a figure in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” After remaining here for some weeks, Mr. Fraset 
returned by way of Tefflis and Odessa to Vienna and England. 

The work concludes with an appendix, which contains two very 
able and useful papers. The first is occupied with geological ob- 

servations on certain parts of Persia, and the second with an ac 


count of its commerce, which the want of space alone prevents US 
from noticing more in detail. | 
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Art. X. Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Eighth. By Mrs. A. T. 
Thomson. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/.8s. London. Longmanand Co. 1826. 


Tuzse volumes belong to a department of historical literature 
which we now appear to have gallantly resigned, by common con- 
sent, into the hands of our accomplished fair. ‘The memoirs of 
courts, with their appurtenances of contemporary manners, amuse- 
ments, ceremonies, costumes, and fashions, present many pleasing 
and elegant points of enquiry; and we know no branch of author- 
ship which may more appropriately occupy the leisure, or better 
display the polished taste, of a lady of intellectual pursuits. The suc- 
cess with which such subjects have lately been treated by more than 
one of our literary countrywomen may justify this opinion. Miss 
Aikin’s Memoirs of the courts of Elizabeth and James i. are really 
spirited and valuable episodes in the history of manners, literature, 
and character; and Miss Benger’s Lives of Mary Queen of Scots, 
of Anne Boleyn, and of Elizabeth Stuart, if less full and finished 
productions, are still all entitled to a respectable rank among the 
records of royal biography and courtly scenes. To these names 
we have now to add with pleasure that of the lady whose volumes 
are before us. | 

The history of the court and of the reign of Henry VIII. may 
be divided under several heads, each either of grave importance or 
amusing curiosity, and all of them therefore filly meriting regard 
and attention. In the varying aspect and progress of English 
manners, the first half of the sixteenth century was a peculiar 
and remarkable epoch. In that age the martial uses of chivalry 
were adorned with the highest splendour of pomp and pageantry ; 
and among the youthful nobility of England, the stern spirit of the 
ancient knighthood was already blended with the softened influence 
of intellectual taste. The flowers of literature were wreathed 
around the sword and the lance; the preux chevalier learned to 
indite a sonnet, while he still broke a spear, in his lady’s cause ; 
and, as our historian of chivalry has justly remarked, its character 
this age began to partake more of a passion for poetical and 
romantic sentiment than it retained of its strictly original qualities. 
The devotion of the knight to his mistress was often no more than 
apoet’s dream. ‘The state of English society was undergoing a 
rapid change from the absence of all mental cultivation to eager 
aspirations after refinement and improved civilisation. 

Nor was this state of transition confined only to manners; it 
pervaded and characterised every thing in the same age, —literature, 
teligion, arts, and arms. From Italy our well-travelled ancestors 
had already imbibed both a keen relish for the classical learning of 
antiquity, and a taste for the allegorical and romantic numbers of 
Ariosto. The thirst of knowledge had already been excited; the 
iuspiration of poesy was awakened ; and the reign of Henry VIII. 
was the dawn of that era, which burst forth into its full flood of 
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meridian glory before the close of the century. The King him- | 


self, perhaps, was more skilled in polemical divinity and scholastic 
subtilties than in the mystery of the gayer sciences. But he w 
pot without poetic taste ; and if one wretched ballad, of undoubted 
authenticity, which is still extant, may entitle him to the name, he 
was also a poet. His court may certainly be characterised in some 
measure as a school of letters. It was graced by the presence 
and the amorous lays of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
It was there, too, by Henry’s special command, that the admir- 
able work of Froissart was translated by a soldier and a courtier, 
who was himself a worthy exemplar of the knightly character; 
and that English version of the great chronicle of chivalry, by 
John Bourchier, Lord Berners, remains to attest the fact. that, 
for vigour and raciness of expression, and for picturesque richness 
of style, our language had even then attained a strength and 
beauty which its more polished maturity has scarcely surpassed. 
But, for the advancement and encouragement of severer studies, 
the age and the court of Henry VIII. have much higher associ- 
ations. Learning never found a more munificent protector than 
Wolsey. Here, whatever were his political faults and vices, the 
reat Cardinal most worthily employed the “ full blown dignity” of 
is power. 


—— * Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford, one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it.” 


Of the names which figure in this early age of our literature, 
the scholar need scarcely be reminded; Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More, who might of themselves confer dignity and interest on any 
age; Dean Colet, the learned and virtuous founder of St. Paul’s 
school; Linacre, also, the common associate of all these illustrious 
spirits, the first man who raised medicine into a science in England, 
and by whose counsel the King gave a legal incorporation and pro- 
tection to the faculty, and founded the College of Physicians; 
Lillye, the celebrated grammarian ; Cranmer, Tonstall, Pace, and 
Latimer, all eminent in theology. | 

This pleasing interest which attaches to the age of Henry VIII, 
in its connection with the history of manners and literature, does 
not extend to the political and ecclesiastical transactions of his 
reign. It was indeed the epoch which marked the first secure 
establishment of the great kingdoms of Europe in their durable 
form, and in which the principles of international politics bega® 
first to be understood and practised. But there is nothing in this 
period to which the English student can recur with satisfaction and 
pride. The selfish vanity of Henry was gratified by the flattering 
and delusive title of arbiter of the balance of power; but the 
fancied ascendancy which he enjoyed in the affairs of Europe wa 
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never exercised either for the national dignity or advantage. His 
reign was a period of no glory, and it would be impossible to trace, 
in his capricious and vacillating administration, a single stroke of 
enlightened policy or statesmanlike wisdom. Place his forei 
measures in comparison with those of his illustrious daughter, and 
he sinks to his true level of a selfish and brutal tyrant, insensible 
tothe honour of his country and his people, and differing in no 
respect from the ignorant and barbarian despots of the darkest 
ages. ‘The government of Elizabeth was sufficiently absolute, but 
its arbitrary temper was at least redeemed in the eyes of her sub- 
jects by a thousand concomitants of national grandeur and public 
happiness: under the jealous and merciless yoke of Henry, the 
internal aspect of the kingdom presented only the unrelieved pic- 
ture of degrading and abject servitude. Every spark of the 
freedom which the parliament had asserted and won in the four- 
teenth century, and which, favoured by the doubtful title of our 
frst Lancastrian princes, might have appeared to be securely 
established, had been extinguished in the sanguinary wars of 
the rival Roses. Throughout the whole reign of Henry, he 
knew no other law than his own furious and unresisted passions ; 
and, if our whole history had corresponded to the ‘spirit of this 
reign, we should have little cause for pride in tracing our national 
ancestry to the nobles and the people who crouched under so 
despicable a slavery, and consented to hold their properties and 
lives at the mere beck of a master, at once so impatient, unrelent- 
ing, and atrociously cruel. 

On the ecclesiastical history of the time the mind must dwell 
with much more feeling of repugnance than satisfaction. It is 
written in characters of blood. Here we have the disgraceful 
spectacle of a whole nation subjecting their consciences and their 
reception of eternal truths to the will of an intolerant despot, whose 
judgment was at the same time ferociously bigoted and absurdly 
inconsistent. We find the Catholic and Protestant parties alter- 
nately the victims and sport of bis cruel violence; nor was the 
degradation of even the most vigorous spirits wanting to complete 
this shameful picture of national subserviency. Contradicto 
articles of belief, imposed at the capricious pleasure of the royal 
polemic, were abjectly subscribed to by the very men who, but a 
few years after, encountered a yet more bloody persecution, and 
sealed the sincerity of their opinions with their blood. 

A single glance at all these topics of various and opposite interest 
which belong to the reign of Henry VIII. will sufficiently show 
the nature and extent of the labour which Mrs. Thomson has im- 
Posed upon herself. In one point of view, the difficulty of treat- 
ing her subject was much increased for a female pen. ‘The me- 
Moirs of the court of Henry VIII. must, of course, exhibit his 
domestic life; and this, bared in all its grosser circumstances, 
Would be little more than a tale of sensuality and indecency. ‘The 
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story of his marriages and divorces, and the proceedings by which 
he endeavoured to colour the indulgence of his wanton appetites with 
the sanction of religion and law, are full of details and questions 
of no very proper tendency; and we confess that, on opening 
Mrs. Thomson’s volumes, we felt some doubt whether the subject 
altogether could be treated by a lady with adequate truth and yet 
without violation of decorum. But we have been agreeably sur- 
prised by the ree ingenuity and modesty with which this em- 
barrassing part of the narrative has been executed. In other 
respects, Mrs. Thomson appears to have entered on her under- 
taking fearlessly and industriously, and she may certainly be 
declared to have performed it with ability. All the lighter sketches 
of her subject she has invested with a grace and an animation 
which are truly feminine: the coarser details are managed with 
delicate tact and propriety, honourable alike to her good sense and 
purity of mind; and even the weightier and more arduous task oi 
delineating the ecclesiastical and political affairs of so remarkable 
a period she has accomplished with no inconsiderable talent and 
vigour. 

‘ae compiling her work, our fair author has consulted the usual 
authorities. "The Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed, and the life 
of Wolsey by his servant Cavendish, are the principal contemporary 
materials which she has used for her general narrative; but she has 
also had recourse to the valuable collection of original letters, illus: 
trative of our history,-which the judicious industry of Mr. Ellis has 
dug out from the stores of the British Museum. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one work which we have been surprised to find so frequently 
numbered among Mrs. Thomson’s references; we mean the His- 
tory of the Reign of Henry VIII. by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
‘a great name, but a little authority.” The merits of both thai 
book and its author have been grossly overrated. Lord Herbert 
cannot even claim the advantage of having been contemporary with 
the events which he records: his work has little to entitle it to the 
credit which some writers, and Mrs. Thomson after them, would 
seem strangely inclined to render to it: it is distinguished only 
by glaring partiality, pedantic affectation of manner, and inaccu- 
rate relation of facts. 

It is due, however, to Mrs. 'Thomson to say, that, upon the 
whole, she has produced an amusing: work. Necessarily pos- 
sessing only the same sources of information which are open 
all, and which are, for the most part, perfectly familiar to the 
historical enquirer, she has doubtless not aspired to the dis 
covery of additional facts, nor found reason to place those which 
were previously known in any new or very striking light. But 
her volumes still bear, in a great degree, the charm of novelty ; 
for the nature of her design has enabled her to blend and hat- 
monise the public transactions, which usually engross the whole 
care of professed historians, with all those minute and curious 
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notices of the state of literature and the domestic condition of. 
society, which are elsewhere to be found only in scattered and dis- 
jointed fragments. To attempt any analysis or digest of her volumes 
would only be to reduce her subject again to the meagre elements 
of an abridgment, and to divest it of the graceful drapery in which 
she has clothed it. It is not the historical summary of the period, 
but the enlarged treatment of all its collateral and minute incidents, 
which is a desideratum for the reading world; and, avoiding alto- 
gether to notice the mere outlines of a reign which are “ familiar as 


household words,” we shall just afford our readers one or two 
specimens of her manner. 


The gorgeous pageants and processions, the elaborate entertain- 
ments and shows, the splendid jousts and tournaments, which have 
particularly celebrated this age of our manners, naturally engage a 
great portion of our fair author’s attention: but among these we 
shall notice only the peculiarities of the banquet. 


‘ There were few of the fashionable amusements of the day more 
likely to diminish the resources of the royal purse than the banquet of 
olden times. In the sixteenth century, it was usually an early supper, 
at six or seven o'clock in the evening, and was composed of the most 
substantial and costly viands that the royal parks or forests could sup- 
ply: every festivity, every solemn occasion of business or of state, was 
closed by a feast, either at the hour of twelve, as a dinner, or early in 
the evening. Nor was it, in those chivalrous days, considered either 
well-bred or decorous to exclude the fair sex from participating in these 
convivialities, or toadmit them merely to the tantalizing privilege of being 
spectators ; the ladies of Henry’s court obtained a share in this, as in 
every species of diversion, and were not only allowed to sit as guests at 
the feasts, but were thought to be essential members of the company. 
At the palace of Wolsey, Cavendish describes them as sitting alternatel 
with the gallants of the court ; and at the feast of the Serjeants, held at 
Ely House in the twenty-third year of Henry’s reign, Queen Katharine 
presided at the head of one table, and the King at another, in separate 
apartments. 

‘The party being assembled, and the King and Queen seated in their 
chairs of state, it was the custom to begin the cermonial of royal banquets 
bypresenting hippocras and wafers to the sovereign and his consort. The 
dishes were then placed, and were frequently replenished, according to 
the quality and number of those assembled at the board ; but the courses 
were always numerous, and included a considerable number and variety 
of viands. 

‘ It was about this period, that the substantial character of these re- 
pasts began to give place to a greater degree of elegance in the choice 
of provisions. Except venison (sometimes eaten with furmenty), or pork 
stewed into broth, no butchers’ meat was allowed to appear on table at 
the high-day festivals of the court, or at the palaces of the nobles: but 
at city feasts, or at those purely ceremonial, the baron of beef, or even 
the spectacle of an entire carcase, was still permitted to gladden the 
eyes of the hungry. At the dinner before specified, which was declared 
0 be little inferior to the feast.of a coronation, it was deemed necessa 
to provide twenty-four great “ beefes,” one hundred fat “ muttons,” 
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ninety-one pigs, one carcase of an ox ; besides fourteen dozen of swais, 
and other varieties of the feathered and finny tribe, too numerous to be 
detailed. As the female members of a company are usually critics in 
the more delicate minutiz of the culinary art, our ancestors did not 
fail to intersperse their banquets with intricate confectionary, in which 
their skill appears to have been by no means despicable. The “ subtle- 
ties,” so frequently specified by the chroniclers of the period, were de- 
vices made with jellies or sweetmeats, and placed in the centre of the 
table for ornament; and, in order to be consistent with that taste for 
symbolical display which then prevailed, they were frequently intended 
to convey particular meanings, couched in corresponding mottoes; a 
chain of gold, or a crown, according to the dignity of the president of 
the feast, usually surmounting these skilful contrivances. Between the 
courses, and after the feast, the attendants presented to the company 
services of fruit, butter, spiced cakes, hard cheese, and sweetmeats ; 
and in these intervals the introduction of music and songs filled up the 
pauses in conversation ; and pageants, mummings, and dancing, were 
sometimes contrived to vary the monotonous pleasures of the table.’ — 

_* The wines most in use at this period appear to have been Malmsey, 
Rhenish, and the wines of Gascony and of Guienne ; which last were 
introduced into England at the time when part of the French domi- 
nions surrendered to the British arms; besides these, it has been de- 
cided that the Champagne vintage was already in great repute, and 
among others who estimated its productions, Henry the Eighth is nun- 
bered, and is even stated to have held one of the vineyards of Ay in his 
own hands ; sack, that still unexplained object of antiquarian inquiry, 
was also one of the luxuries of this age. At coronations or banquets, it 
was, however, invariably the custom to dilute the genuine wines, and to 


cover the harshness and acidity which they possessed by mixing them 
with honey or with spices.’—pp. 218—222. 


To turn to graver matter; the only remaining extract for which 
we can afford room we shall select from Mrs. Thomson’s account 


of the state of education, which, curious as it is, is nevertheless very 
little known. 


‘ Hitherto, with few exceptions besides the two great schools of Eton 
and Winchester, and the recent institution by Dr. Colet, the arduous 
office of instruction had devolved either upon monks and nuns, or on 
the society of parish clerks, before specified as the heroes of the stage, 
and who united to the profession of the histrionic art the accomplish- 
ments of singing and of reading. To the monasteries chiefly was society 
indebted, also, for the greater portion of the learning which it possessed 
during the early and middle ages. In most of the convents, whether 
‘male or female, the common rudiments of knowledge were taught gra 
‘tuitously ; and by the constitutions of the friars, each prior of a monas- 
‘tery was obliged to select a diligent master, in order to instruct the 
‘novices, who came thither either for education or for initiation into the 
monastic profession. The master was to teach the children to be “ hum- 
ble in heart and body,” and especially to inculcate upon them‘this text 
“ Learn of me, who am meek and lowly of heart ;” he was to instruct them 
how to receive discipline, and not to speak of absent blessings ; he wa 
also to oma his young pupils in grammar, logic, and philosophy ; 
direct them how to be constantly reading, or learning by heart; a0 
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how to conduct themselves in the minor observances of their rule; and 
besides these instructions, music, both in the science and the practice, 
accounts, writing, turning, gilding, painting, sculpture, and almost every 
useful pursuit, were inculcated on those who had a turn for these occu- 
pations, or who were not destined to any particular and secular pursuits. 
The female novices were attended with equal assiduity by a mistress, 
who, besides superintending the general conduct of her young charges, 
was expected to instruct them in the sérvice and the rule, and to those 
who were destined to take the veil, supernumerary accomplishments were 
imparted. A well-tutored novice was able to copy works upon parch- 
ment, to read both French and Latin, to excel in needle-work, even to 
transmit the narratives of history to canvass, to dress wounds, to admi- 
nister medicines with efficacy, to dance, to make confectionary, to draw, 
to play upon musical instruments, to cast accounts, to which an earlier 
attention was given by them than by the boys, to be skilled in hawking 
and horsemanship, and even in tumbling and playing, of which itinerant 
professors were sometimes introduced into the convents. ‘“ Music, 
which,” as Fuller remarks, “‘ sang its own dirge at time of the dissolu- 
tion,” was cultivated with great care in these seminaries ; in many con- 
vents there was a song-school erected within the church, and a master 
appropriated to teach the boys the use of the organ and of the voice ; a 
practice the more essential, as not only were vocal and instrumental 
performers required for the daily and nightly services, but in the family 
of every bishop, and of many of the nobility, there were choirs of sing- 
ing boys, thus previously tutored in monastic establishments. — 

‘ The abbots, many of them learned, and patrons of literature, had 
frequent opportunities of observing the necessity and advantages of 
erudition, of which their own share occasionally procured them the 
charge of embassies, and other important employments. As they had 
often no other mode of disposing of the superfluities of their revenues, 
it became a practice among the heads of the larger convents, especially 
among those who were honoured with the mitre, to receive into their 
private lodges the sons of the principal families in the neighbourhood, 
for the purposes of education. About the year 1450, Thomas Bromele, 
abbot of the mitred monastery of Hyde, near Winchester, boarded 
within his own abbatical house, in that monastery, eight young gentle- 
men, who were placed there for the sake of literar instruction, and who 
dined at the abbot’s table. The apartments of the abbot of Glaston- 
bury resembled, we are told, a kind of well disciplined court, where the 
sons of noblemen and of the gentry were sent for virtuous education ; 
and Richard Whiting, the last abbot of Glastonbury, who was cruelly 
executed by Henry the Eighth, brought up nearly three hundred inge- 
nious youths, besides many others whom he liberally supported at the 
universities.’ — pp. 454—458. 


These specimens may enable the reader to judge for himself 
of the general ability and character of Mrs. Thomson’s volumes. 
Her style is in general simple, easy, and sufficiently accurate; yet 
it has occasionally a few blemishes, to which we would point, less 
from the desire of censure than as a caution to our fair candidate 
for literary honours. She will scarcely need to be told that such 


confused and involved sentences as the following are not in the best 
style ; : 
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‘In these vehicles sat ladies of quality, the fair ornaments of a scene’ 


which the joyousness of the occasion, and the youth and attractions 
which gave, even to royalty, additional interest, combined with the hope 
of future peace to a land which had long been agitated by the cruel 
discords of civil war, united to render one of the most memorable, 
exhilarating, and splendid that England had witnessed during several 
centuries.’ 


Some dozen similar periods of obscure and careless construction 


might be selected from her first volume in particular ; for, in justice 


to her be it said, they occur less frequently towards the close of her 
work ; and we may safely leave the discovery and correction of them 
to her own good taste in the revision of a future edition. She will 
forgive us also for a hint against that besetting sin of female com- 
position, the grave elaboration of truisms. Such are these: that 
probity ‘ cannot be too much estimated in a public station’ (p. 12.); 
that covetousness is ‘a vice which increases in proportion to its 
gratification’ (p. 16.); that ‘ it is degrading to religion that her 
holy name should be lent to sanction the vanities and jarring in- 
terests of the world’ (p. 87.); and so forth. | 

In the same friendly spirit we shall take leave just to direct Mrs. 
Thomson’s attention to two or three little inaccuracies and errors 
in statement which have attracted our notice in a careful perusal of 
her volumes. On a subject (p. 89.) in which, certes, the fair cannot 
be expected to.be very deeply read, — the notable science of slay- 
ing, — Mrs. Thomson may be assured that she is marvellously ill 
advised when she asserts that ‘ the tremendous cannon was neither 
generally known nor in frequent use’ in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and that ‘ muskets were not generally used until 
1521. Both battering and field ordnance had been in use in every 
European army for nearly a century and a half; and muskets, in- 
termingled with the pikes, were a common ‘arm of the infantry in 
all the French and Italian wars after the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

Another mistake which we have found in her sketch of the 
restrictions imposed by our early monarchs and parliaments upon 
the papal authority in England, Mrs. Thomson may freely acknow- 
ledge without shame; since she has been led into it by the example 
of some great authorities. In p. 326. she refers positively to the 
reign of Edward I. for the first statute of * Provisors.” This 1s 
an error originally promulgated by Coke, and adopted by Black- 
stone and various of our law-writers, who have mistaken the act 
35 Ed. 1. De Asportatis Religiosorum, because they did not read it, 
for one against papal provisions. ‘The celebrated statute of Pro- 
visors of the 25 Ed. III., indeed, recites an act of Edward I., but 
the earlier statute no where appears; and, as Mr. Hallam has justly 
observed, it is exceedingly doubtful whether any such was ever 
really made. Mrs. Thomson would do well, therefore, to qualify 
at least the arbitrary assertion of her text, by a caveat in a note, 
after the prudent fashion of Gibbon. : 
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‘While we are upon questions of such minute accuracy, we may 
turn to points of a yet more trifling nature, and hazard a doubt 
whether, in speaking (p. 217.) of the ** voyde” of spices introduced. 
after the banquet, Mrs. Thomson is correct in calling it a dessert of 
spices. The use for which these were designed does not respond to 
the purpose of a modern dessert. The spices were not eaten as 
condiments or fruit, but mixed with the wine. They were often so 
mixed beforehand ; and when this was not done, they were intro- 
duced on silver ‘ spice plats,” to permit the guests to mingle their 
proportions in the wine-cup at their own pleasure. This use of. 
spices Mrs. Thomson has herself stated in one of the passages 
already quoted, which renders the inaccuracy more unaccountable. 
And why has our fair author stated distinctively of the masque, that 
it (p. 226.) was ‘in dumb shew?’ as if dialogue had always been 
excluded from this species of entertainment. Even in Henry’s 
time the pantomimic disguising and ** mumming,” in which, in the 
earlier years of his reign, he took such delight, was intermingled, 
as she acknowledges, on the authority of the chronicler Hall, with 
“ parley.” We may add, that songs and other poetry were cer- 
tainly introduced in the masque from its earliest exhibition; and 
even in its ruder construction it was the same species of dramatic 
entertainment which gradually matured into elegance, until it was 
worthy of the numbers of a Jonson and a Milton. We have to 


add, in conclusion, that upon the ecclesiastical part of her history 
we offer no opinion. 





Art. XI. Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee ; with Re- 
marks on the History, Traditions, Manners, Customs, and Language 
of the Inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. By William Ellis, Mis- 


sionary from the Society and Sandwich Islands. 8vo. pp. 442. 
London. Fisher and Son. 1826. 


Wer have been agreeably disappointed in this work. We expected 
to find it wholly occupied with details of the proceedings adopted 
by Mr. Ellis and his fellow-missionaries, for the purpose of win- 
ning over the Sandwich islanders to Christianity; of the sermons 
which they preached, and the conferences which they held, the 
vicissitudes of their failure or success, together with an ample eulo- 
gium on their zeal, and a flattering account of the progress which 
they had made. These topics are not indeed neglected, but they 
form a very small proportion of the volume, which contains the 
clearest, the most minute, and by far the most interesting account 
of the principal of the Sandwich islands that we have yet seen. 
The style is unaffected, but at the same time careful and well 
adapted to the subject. Facts are related with a scrupulous atten- 
tion to accuracy : inferences are usually left to the reader; and if 
the author have any religious prejudices, we must do him the jus- 
tice to say, that he has not exhibited them in his ‘ Narrative.’ 
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It is no part of our duty to animadvert upon the plan which Mr. 
Ellis and his companions followed in diffusing the doctrines of the 
new law among the people of those islands. No rational person, 
however, can read the work before us without feeling, that if the 
Missionaries imagine they have established Christianity wherever 
they appeared and proclaimed it, they must be the most sanguine 
of mankind. ‘Their mode was, on their arrival in the islands, to 
enter a populous village, to collect the inhabitants as far as they 
were able, preach to them once or twice, and then pursue their 
journey to the next hamlet. ‘The ignorant people might, perhaps, 
have been struck with wonder or admiration by the doctrines that 
were thus newly expounded to them, but even if they felt an 
anxiety to become further acquainted with the sublime precepts of 
which they heard, and to model the conduct of their lives upon 
them, they had no opportunity of doing so, for when the sermon 
was over the Missionary took his departure, and both he and his 
discourse were most probably soon after forgotten. 

According to Mr. Ellis, he and his colleagues were received 
every where in the Sandwich islands, particularly in Hawaii, of 
which, indeed, he chiefly treats, with respect, hospitality, and favour. 
Their instructions were listened to with attention, and generally 
excited the curiosity of the natives; but it does not appear that any 
permanent impression has been as yet produced upon their minds 
in favour of Christianity. ‘Their ancient system of idolatry was in 
a great measure abolished by the late King Rihoriho, not, how- 
ever, from motives of a religious nature, but from a desire to 
remove a multitude of inconveniences with which it was encum- 
bered, and which were particularly felt on the most common oeca- 
sions of domestic intercourse. For instance, the tabu, which was 
an essential part of that system and its principal support, prevented 
the females from eating with the men, and thus drew a daily and 
an impassable line of distinction between the members of the same 
family. ‘The word ‘ tabu’ seems literally to have been applied to 
every thing that was set apart as sacred to the gods, but in its 
general signification it was used to express whatever the priests of 
the idols prohibited to be done, and they, in order to augment 
their influence over the people, established a code of regulations, 
which interfered with almost every action of life, and were strictly 
enforced by the civil authorities. ‘The extent to which this prac- 
tice was carried was quite ludicrous. ‘ During the season of 
strict tabu,’ says Mr. Ellis, ¢ every fire and light on the island or 
district must be extinguished; no canoe must be launched on the 
water ; no person must bathe ; and, except those whose attendance 
was required at the temple, no individual must be seen out of 
doors ; no dog must bark, no pig must grunt, no cock must crow !’ 
The latter part of the prohibition was effected by tying up the 


mouths of the animals, and fastening a piece of cloth over the 
eyes of chanticleer ! 
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The whole of this oppressive system was extinguished, upon his 
accession to the government of all the islands in 1819, by Rihoriho, 
who destroyed also every idol which his reforming hand could 
reach throughout his dominions. He was a perfect iconoclast ; and 
though he met with considerable opposition from certain chiefs and 
families, forming a part of that class which is to be found in every 
country, barbarous or civilised, and which wages an angry war 

ainst every sort of innovation, yet he ultimately carried his point 
with ability and vigour. This important change in the “ constitu- 
tion and church” of the Sandwich islands was peculiarly propitious 
to the objects of the Missionaries, who arrived there soon after it 
had been completed, and found the whole nation without any reli- 
gion, unless a number of mere superstitious feelings and observ~ 
ances be entitled to that name. And these, like almost every 
traditionary superstition which has prevailed in the old world or the 
new, evidently owe their origin to local circumstances. ‘The island 
of Hawaii seems to be a complete mass of lava, or other volcanic 
matter, in different stages of decomposition. ‘This mass is perfor- 
ated with innumerable apertures in the shape of craters, which 
afford so many vents to a vast furnace burning constantly and 
fiercely beneath it. ‘The principal volcano, which is called Ki- 
rauea, is supposed by the natives to be the residence of a deity, 
whom they have named Pélé, and to whom they naturally enough 
ascribe tremendous power, believing that it is she who commands 
the earthquake that startles them from their midnight slumbers, and 
who kindles the blue flame that hovers over their mountains. Her 
they fear and endeavour to propitiate by various acts of secret or 
public worship; and as they are continually exposed to her oper- 
ations, they look for her favour, or dread her hostility, in almost 
every thing they do. The existence of this superstition, incon- 
sistent as it is with the truths of natural philosophy, is, neverthe- 
less, not to be wondered at among a people who, until they were 
visited by Captain Cook, nearly half a century ago, had no con- 
ception that there were other continents or islands beyond their 
own. It is, however, remarkable, that, entertaining such a belief, 
which approaches so nearly to the knowledge of one omnipotent 
Being, they coincided with other Pagan nations, of whom they 
never heard, by fabricating numerous minor gods for themselves, 
and ascribing to their idols a supernatural agency. 

The Sandwich islands are ten in number, and lie in the Pacific 
Ocean, within the tropic of Cancer, between 18° 50’ and 22° 20’ 
north latitude, and between 154° 53’ and 160° 15’ west longitude 
from Greenwich, about one-third of the distance from the western 
coast of Mexico, towards the eastern shores of China. The prin- 
cipal island Hawaii, as Mr. Ellis writes it,.or Owhyee, as Captain 
Cook spelt the name from the similarity of the sound, resembles 
an equilateral triangle, and is about 300 miles in circumference. 
Seven of the other islands are inhabited, and two are little more 
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than barren rocks. They all appear to have a volcanic origin; and 
though the climate is warm and debilitating to an European con- 
stitution, it is not insalubrious. The natives generally possess the 
European countenance, and are well formed, particularly the chiefs, 
whose gait is graceful, and sometimes stately. Their ‘ hair is black 
or brown, strong, and frequently curly ;’ their complexion is a kind 
of olive. The whole population of the islands is estimated at 
150,000, of which 85,000 inhabit Hawaii. It appears that formerly 
the population was much greater, and that the diminution which it 
has undergone.is to be attributed to the desolating wars which 
marked the early part of the reign of ‘Tamehameha, the predecessor 
of Rihoriho, who, it may be remembered, together with his queen, 
died recently in this country, and who has been succeeded by his 
younger brother Kauikeoule, about ten years of age, under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. 

The animal productions of these islands, as may be inferred from 
the nature of their volcanic composition, are very few. Like the 
other islands of the Pacific, they are free from noxious and poison- 
ous reptiles, excepting centipedes, which are neither large nor nume- 
rous. They have a good supply of fish and vegetables, particularly 
of yams, or sweet potato, which form the principal subsistence of 
the natives. ‘Their local situation affords many facilities for com- 
merce, which have become of very considerable importance since 
the establishment of the new states of Mexico and South America. 
The people generally seem to be docile, lively in their manners, in- 
dustrious, hospitable, and fond of their national amusements. At 
Kairua, the principal village of Hawaii, where the missionaries first 
assembled, they saw an immense multitude of people collected 
round a party of musicians and dancers. 


‘ The musicians, seven in number, seated themselves on the sand; a 
curiously carved drum, made by hollowing out a solid piece of wood, 
and covering the top with shark’s skin, was placed before each, which 
they beat with the palm or fingers of their right hand. A neat little 
drum, made of the shell of a large cocoa-nut, was also fixed on the 
knee, by the side of the large drum, and beat all the while with a small 
stick held in the left hand. When the musicians had arranged them- 
selves in a line across the beach, and a bustling man, who appeared to be 
master of the ceremonies, had, with a large branch of a cocoa-nut tree, 
cleared a circle of considerable extent, two interesting little children, 
(a boy and a girl,) apparently about nine years of age, came forward, 
habited in the dancing costume of the country, with garlands of flowers 
on their heads, wreaths around their necks, bracelets on their wrists, 
and buskins on their ancles. When they had reached the centre of the 
ring, they commenced their dance to the music of the drums; can- 
tilating all the while, alternately with the musicians, a song in honour 
of some ancient chief of Hawaii. 

‘ The governor of the island was present, accompanied, as it is cus- 
tomary for every chieftain of distinction to be on public occasions, by @ 
retinue of favourite chiefs and attendants. Having almost entirely laid 
aside the native costume, and adopted that of the foreigners who visit 
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the islands, he appeared on this occasion in a light European dress, and 
sat on a Canton-made arm-chair, opposite the dancers, during the whole 
exhibition. A servant with a light Athei of painted native cloth thrown 
over his shoulder, stood behind his chair, holding a highly polished 
portable spittoon, made of the beautifully brown wood of the cordia in 
one hand, and in the other a handsome kahiri, an elastic rod, three or 
four feet long, having the shining feathers of the tropic-bird tastefull 


fastened round the upper end, with which he fanned away the flies from 
the person of his master.’ — pp. 74, 75. 


The Missionaries were desirous of addressing the crowd on the 
subject of religion before they should disperse, and, as was to be 
expected at such a moment, they failed to attract the least atten- 
tion. ‘They were, however, in some measure consoled for their 
disappointment, by an invitation to sup with the governor; and, as 
in ancient Greece, the entertainment was cheered by the strains of 


a bard. 


‘Our repast was not accompanied by the gladsome sound of “ har 
in hall” or ** aged minstrel’s flowing lay,” yet it was enlivened by an 
interesting youthful bard, twelve or fourteen years of age, who was 
seated on the ground in the large room in which we were assembled, 
and who, during the supper, sung in a monotonous but pleasing strain 
the deeds of former chiefs, ancestors of our host. His fingers swept no 
“ classic lyre,” but beat, in a manner responsive to his song, a rustic 
little drum, formed of a calabash*, beautifully stained, and covered at 
the head with a pieee of shark-skin. The governor and his friends 


were evidently pleased with his lay, and the youth seemed repaid by 
their approbation.’ — pp. 75, 76. 


Not in this point alone, but in several others, there is a strikin 
similarity between the manners of the early Grecians and those of 
the natives of Hawaii. Homer more than once describes his prin- 
cipal female personages as surrounded by their female attendants, 
all equally employed in weaving linen and cloth for the garments of 
the family. Thus also we are told of Keoua, the governor’s wife, 
and her female attendants seated under the pleasant shade of the 
kou-tree, and employed in preparing the materials for the cloth 
usually worn in that country. ‘These materials indeed differ essen- 
tially from those which Helen or Penelope used for the same pur- 
pose, being composed simply of the bark which is stripped from 
sticks of the wauti plant, about ten feet long, and an inch in diame- 
ter at the thickest end. The bark is cut the whole length of the 
stick with a sharp serrated shell, carefully peeled off, rolled into 
small coils, the inner bark being outside, and in this state it is left 
until it loses its original circular form, and becomes flat and 
smooth. The outer bark is next scraped off with a shell, and the 
inner bark, of which alone the cloth is made, is steeped in water 
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* A vessel formed of the shell of a large kind of gourd emptied and 
dried. — Rev. 
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until it loses all its resinous substances. Each piece is then taken 
separately and beaten with a square mallet of hard, heavy wood, till 
the required extent and texture are produced. If one piece be not 
sufficient to make the requisite quantity of cloth, two or more pieces 
are spread out one upon the other, fastened at one end, and beaten 
with the mallet until they are all consolidated in one texture. The 
gum naturally contained in the bark is sufficient to cause the fibres 
to adhere ; but in this case care is taken not to allow the bark to be 
previously too long steeped in water, as the gum would thereby be 
entirely dissolved. ‘The natives display great ingenuity also in their 
manner of painting the cloth which they thus manufacture ; and we 
fully agree with Mr. Ellis, that such a people ‘ are not deficient in 
taste, nor incapable of receiving the improvements of civilized so- 
ciety. We are informed in a note, that ‘ specimens of the principal 
kinds of native cloth manufactured in the Sandwich islands may 
be seen in the Missionary Museum, Austin Friars.’ 

. From Kairua, Mr. Ellis and his colleagues, attended by a native 
guide, proceeded on a tour through the southern and south-eastern 
parts of Hawaii; and we have already borne testimony to the suc- 
cess with which he availed himself of the opportunities it afforded 
of ‘ making observations on the structure of the island, its geogra- 
phical character, natural scenery, productions, and objects of curio- 
sity.’ It also enabled him to become fully acquainted with the 
peculiar system of idolatry, the traditions, manners, and customs of 
the inhabitants, his account of which is well detailed. At Kaavaroa, 
the scene of Captain Cook’s unhappy death, Mr. Ellis learned some 
particulars of the circumstances that preceded and followed that 
melancholy event, which will be read with interest. 


‘« The foreigner,” they say, “ was not to blame; for, in the first 
instance, our people stole his boat, and he, in order to recover it, de- 
signed to take our king on board his ship, and detain him there till it 
should be restored. Kapena Kuke* and Taraiopu our king were walk- 
ing together towards the shore, when our people, conscious of what had 
been done, thronged round the king, and objected to his going any fur- 
ther. His wife also joined her entreaties that he would not go on board 
the ships. While he was hesitating, a man came running from the other 
side of the bay, entered the crowd almost breathless, and exclaimed, 
‘ It ts war! —the foreigners have commenced hostilities, have fired on & 
canoe from one of their boats, and killed a chief.’ This enraged some 
of our people, and alarmed the chiefs, as they feared Captain Cook 
would kill the king. The people armed themselves with stones, clubs, 
and spears. Kanona entreated her husband not to go. All the chiefs 
did the same. The king sat down. The captain seemed agitated, and 
was walking towards his boat, when one of our men attacked him with 
a spear: he turned, and with his double-barrelled gun shot the man who 
struck him. Some of our people then threw stones at him, which being 
seen by his men, they fired on us. Captain Cook then endeavoured to 
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‘* Captain Cook’s name is thus pronounced by the natives.’ 
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stop his men from firing, but could not, on account of the noise. He 
was turning again to speak to us, when he was stabbed in the back with 


a pahoa; a spear was at the same time driven through his body; he fell 
into the water, and spoke no more. 


«« After he was dead, we all wailed. His bones were separated — 
the flesh was scraped off and burnt, as was the practice in regard to our 
own chiefs when they died. We thought he was the god Rono, wor- 
shipped him as such, and after his death reverenced his bones.”’ — 

‘ We have sometimes asked them what inducement they had to steal 
the boat, when they possessed so many canoes of their own. They have 
generally answered, that they did not take it to transport themselves 
from one island to another, for their own canoes were more convenient, 
and they knew better how to manage them ; but because they saw it wag 
not sewed together, but fastened with nails. These they wanted, — 
therefore stole the boat, and broke it to pieces the next day, in order to 
obtain the nails to make fish-hooks with. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that this was the principal, if not the only motive, by which they 
were actuated in committing the depredation which ultimately led to 
such unhappy consequences. They prize nails very highly ; and though 
we do not know that they ever went so far in their endeavours to obtain 
a more abundant supply as the Society islanders did, who actually 
planted them in the ground, hoping they would grow like potatoes, or 
any other vegetable, yet such is the value they still set on them, that 
the fishermen would rather receive a wrought nail, to make of it a fish- 


hook according to their own taste, than the best English-made fish-hook 
we could give them. 


‘It has been supposed that the circumstance of Captain Cook’s bones 
being separated, and the flesh taken from them, was evidence of a savage 


and unrelenting barbarity ; but so far from this, it was the result of the 
highest respect they could shew him.’ — pp. 100—103. 


The reason assigned for the deification of Captain Cook is 
curious. It appears, that in the fabulous age of Hawaii, a king was 
said to have reigned under the name of Rono er Orono, who, after 
murdering his wife, became deranged, and, like another Hercules, 
travelled through all the islands boxing and wrestling with every 
one he met. He at length took his departure for a foreign country, 
in a strangely shaped canoe; in the mean time he was deified, and 
his return having been up to Captain Cook’s arrival constantly ex- 
pected by the islanders, they looked upon that distinguished seaman 
as Rono, and worshipped him as a god until they saw his blood 
flow. This was too manifest a proof of his mortality; nevertheless 
many still regarded him as a god. ‘The spot where he was killed 
ls shown by the natives. Some cocoa-nut trees exist near it, in 
two of which there are perforations, caused, it is supposed, by the 
aaa were fired by the ship’s crew when they saw their cap- 
tain fall, 

We have already noticed some points of resemblance between 
the manners of early Greece and those of the people of Hawaii. 
The following system of divination from the inspection of. entrails 


1S precisely the same as that which was practised among the Ro- 
mans: ; 
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‘Whenever war was in contemplation, the poé hiro (diviners and 
priests) were directed to slay the accustomed victims, and consult’ the 
gods. Animals only were used on these occasions, generally hogs and 
fowls. The priests offered their prayers and the diviners sacrificed the 
victims, observed the manner in which they expired, the appearance of 
their entrails, and other signs. Sometimes, when the animal was slain, 
they embowelled it, took out the spleen, and, holding it in their hands, 
offered their prayers. If they did not receive an answer, war was de- 
ferred. They also slept in the temple where the gods were kept, and, 
after the war-god had revealed his will by a vision or dream, or some 
other supernatural means, they communicated ,it to the king and war- 


riors, and war was either determimed or relinquished accordingly,’ — 
p- 118. 


The people of Hawaii, however, upon occasions of great im- 
portance, proceeded to the extent of sacrificing human victims, in 
order * to ensure the co-operation of the war-gods in the destruction 
of their enemies.’ The victims were selected from among -their 
captives, or if there were none, from among those who had violated 
the rigid law of the tabu, or rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs. They were deprived of life by a blow on the head with a 
club or stone; sometimes they were stabbed. ‘These abominable 
practices, however, have, we believe, wholly ceased since the 
abrogation of the tabu system, and the dissolution of the order of 
priests by which it was sustained. We must refer to the work. for 
the many curious details which it supplies relative to the proceed- 
ings that are usually adopted in the Sandwich islands upon the 
commencement of a war, the mode in which they carry it on by 
land and sea, their weapons and costume, and their mourning 
ceremonies at the deaths of their chiefs, all of which the intelligent 
reader will find well worth his attention. One of their most ex- 
traordinary customs on the latter occasion was, that those who 
were anxious to show their respect for a departed chief or his 
family, knocked out with a stone a front tooth, a token of grief 
the repetition of which had deprived every person who had reached 
a mature age before the subversion of the ancient system, of nearly 
the whole stock of his best and most ornamental teeth. This they 
did to make them remember the dead ! 

In the course of their tour, the principal object of the Mission- 
aries’ curiosity was the volcano, if such it may be called, of 
Kirauea, in the south-eastern part of the island. Their guide 
objected strongly to their going thither, as he was afraid that they 
might offend the goddess of the place, Pélé, by some act of dis- 
respect. He seems to have been a very superstitious dog, and to 
have profited little from their instructions or example. They, 
however, obtained the assistance of some of the natives, and 
ascended the high land on which the volcano is situated, the due 
elevation of which above the level of the sea the Missionaries had 
no means of estimating. It is in the district of Kapapala, about 
twenty miles from the sea-shore, and if correctly described, as W® 
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have no doubt it is, by Mr. Ellis, a view of it would alone be 
almost worth a voyage to the Pacific. The following sketch of the 
distant appearance of the volcanic flame by night is picturesque : 


‘ While the natives were sitting round the fire, Mr. Thurston and I 
ascended to the upper region, and walked to a rising ground, to see if 
we could discern the light of the volcano. The wind blew fresh from 
the mountains; the noise of the rolling surf, to which we had been 
accustomed on the shore, was not heard ; and the stillness of the night 
was only disturbed by the chirping of the insects in the grass. The sky 
was clear, except in the eastern horizon, where a few light clouds arose, 
and slowly floated across the expanse of heaven. On looking towards 
the north-east, we saw a broad column of light rising to a considerable 
elevation in the air, and immediately above it some bright clouds, or thin 
vapours, beautifully tinged with red on the under side. We had no 
doubt that the column of light arose from the large crater, and that its 
fires illuminated the surrounding atmosphere. ‘The fleecy clouds gene- 
rally passed over the luminous column in a south-east direction. As 
they approached it, the side towards the place where we stood became 
generally bright ; afterwards the under edge only reflected the volcanic 
fire ; and in a little time each cloud passed entirely away, and was suc- 
ceeded by another. We remained some time to observe the beautiful 
phenomenon occasioned by the reflection of the volcanic fire, and the 
more magnificent spectacle presented by the multitude and brilliancy of 
the heavenly bodies.’ — pp. 197, 198. 


Guided by the flame and smoke, they next morning resumed 
their way, and after travelling some hours they reached a wide 
waste of ancient lava, ‘ resembling in appearance an inland sea, 
bounded by distant mountains.’ It seemed as if it had been once 
an entire fluid mass, and had become suddenly petrified. Its sur- 
face was undulated, and even on the tops of the billows a smaller 
ripple was distinctly marked, ‘ like that observed on the surface of 
the sea at the first springing up of a breeze, or the passing currents 
of air which produce what the sailors call a cat’s paw.’ About two 
o'clock in the afternoon the crater of Kirauea suddenly burst upon 
their view ; but we must allow Mr. Ellis to describe this magni- 
ficent scene in his own words. 


_ ‘We expected to have seen a mountain with a broad base and rough 
indented sides, composed of loose slags or hardened streams of lava, 
and whose summit would have presented a rugged wall of scoria, form- 
ing the rim of a mighty caldron. But instead of this, we found ourselves 
on the edge of a steep precipice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen or 
sixteen miles in circumference, and sunk from 200 to 400 feet below 
its Original level. The surface of this plain was uneven, and strewed 
over with huge stones and volcanic rocks, and in the centre of it was 
the great crater, at the distance of a mile and a half from the precipice 
on which we were standing. Our guides led us round towards the north 
end of the ridge, in order to find a place by which we might descend to 
the plain below. — It required, however, the greatest caution, as the 
Stones and fragments of rock frequently gave way under our feet, and 
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rolled down from above ; but, with all our care, we did not reach the 
bottom without several falls and slight bruises. 

‘ The steep which we had descended was formed of volcanic matter, 
apparently a light red and grey kind of Java, vesicular, and lying in 
horizontal strata, varying in thickness from one to forty feet. In a small 
number of places the different strata of lava were also rent in perpen- 
dicular or oblique directions, from the top to the bottom, either b 
earthquakes or other violent convulsions of the ground connected wi 
the action of the adjacent volcano. After walking some distance over 
the sunken plain, which in several places sounded hollow under our feet, 
we at length came to the edge of the great crater, where a spectacle, 
sublime and even appalling, presented itself before us — 


‘ « We stopped, and trembled.” 


Astonishment and awe for some moments rendered us mute, and, like 
statues, we stood fixed to the spot, with our eyes riveted on the abyss 
below. Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, in the form of 
a crescent, about two miles in length, from north-east to south-west, 
nearly a mile in width, and apparently 800 feet deep. The bottom was 
covered with lava, and the south-west and northern parts of it were one 
vast flood of burning matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to 
and fro its “ fiery surge” and flaming billows. Fifty-one conical islands, 
of varied form and size, containing so many craters, rose either round 
the edge or from the surface of the burning lake. Twenty-two con- 
stantly emitted columns of grey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flame; 
and several of these at the same time vomited from their ignited mouths 
streams of lava, which rolled in blazing torrents down their black 
indented sides into the boiling mass below. 

‘ The existence of these conical craters led us to conclude, that the 
boiling caldron of lava before us did not form the focus of the volcano; 
that this mass of melted lava was comparatively shallow ; and that the 
basin in which it was contained was separated, by a stratum of solid 
matter, from the great volcanic abyss, which constantly poured out its 
melted contents through these numerous craters into this upper re- 
servoir. — 

‘ The sides of the gulf before us, although composed of different 
strata of ancient lava, were perpendicular for about 400 feet, and rose 
from a wide horizontal ledge of solid black lava of irregular breadth, 
but extending completely round. Beneath this ledge the sides sloped 
gradually towards the burning lake, which was, as nearly as we could 
judge, 300 or 400 feet lower. It was evident that the large crater had 
been recently filled with liquid lava up to this black ledge, and had, by 
some subterranean canal, emptied itself into the sea, or upon the low 
land on the shore. The grey, and in some places apparently calcined, 
‘sides of the great crater before us; the fissures which intersected the 
surface of the plain on which we were standing ; the long banks of sul- 
phur on the opposite side of the abyss; the vigorous action of the 
‘numerous small craters on its borders ; the dense columns of vapour a 
smoke, that rose at the north and south end of the plain; together with 
the ridge of steep rocks by which it was surrounded, rising probably 2 
some places 300 or 400 feet in perpendicular height, presented an 1m- 
mense volcanic panorama, the effect of which was greatly augmented by 
the constant roaring of the vast furnaces below.’ — pp. 205—208. 
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We must add Mr. Ellis’s description of the appearance of the 


volcano during the night. 


¢ Between nine and ten o'clock, the dark clouds and heavy fog, that 
since the setting of the sun had hung over the volcano, gradually cleared 
away, and the fires of Kirauea, darting their fierce light athwart the 
midnight gloom, unfolded a sight terrible and sublime beyond all we 
had yet seen. 

; the agitated mass of liquid lava, like a flood of melted metal, raged 
with tumultuous whirl. The lively flame that danced over its undulating 
surface, tinged with sulphureous blue, or glowing with mineral red, cast 
a broad glare of dazzling light on the indented sides of the insulated 
craters, whose roaring mouths, amidst rising flames, and eddying streams 
of fire, shot up, at frequent intervals, with loudest detonations, spherical 
masses of fusing lava, or bright ignited stones. 

‘The dark bold outline of the perpendicular and jutting rocks around 
formed a striking contrast with the Juminous lake below, whose vivid 
rays, thrown on the rugged promontories, and reflected by the over- 
hanging clouds, combined to complete the awful grandeur of the im- 
posing scene. We sat gazing at the magnificent phenomena for several 
hours, when we laid ourselves down on our mats, in order to observe 
more leisurely their varying aspect; for, although we had travelled 
upwards of twenty miles since the morning, and were both weary and 
cold, we felt but little disposition to sleep. This disinclination was pro- 
bably increased by our proximity to the yawning gulf, and our convic- 
tion, that the detachment of a fragment from beneath the overhanging 
pile on which we were reclining, or the slightest concussion of the earth, 
which every thing around indicated to be no unfrequent occurrence, 
would perhaps precipitate us, amidst the horrid crash of falling rocks, 
into the burning lake immediately before us. 

‘ The natives, who probably viewed the scene with thoughts and feel- 
ings somewhat different from ours, seemed, however, equally interested. 
They sat most of the night talking of the achievements of Pélé, and 
regarding with a superstitious fear, at which we were not surprised, the 


brilliant exhibition, They considered it the primeval abode of their 
volcanic deities.’ — pp. 215, 216. 


From the account of the natives of the district, Mr. Ellis col- 
lected that this voleano had been burning from time immemorial ; 
that in the earlier ages it used to boil up and inundate the adjacent 
country, but that ‘ for many kings’ reigns past it had kept below 
the level of the surrounding plain, continually extending its surface 
and increasing its depth, and occasionally throwing up, with violent 
explosion, huge rocks or red hot stones. ‘These eruptions, they 
said, were always accompanied by dreadful earthquakes, loud claps 
of thunder, with vivid and quick succeeding lightning.’ About 
half a mile distant from the volcano the travellers found two or 
three small pools of fresh ‘and sweet water, which, independentl 
of the luxury they afforded, were great natural curiosities. The 
appeared to have been formed by a natural process of distillation. 


‘ The surface of the ground in the vicinity was perceptibly warm, and 
rent by several deep irregular chasms, from which steam and thick 
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vapours continually arose. In some places these chasms were two feet 
wide, and from them a volume of steam ascended, which was immedi. 
ately condensed by the cool mountain-air, and driven, like drizzling rain, 
into hollows in the compact lava on the leeward side of the chasms, 
The pools, which were six or eight feet from the chasms, were surrounded 
and covered by flags, rushes, and tall grass. Nourished by the moisture 
of the vapours, these plants flourished luxuriantly, and, in their turn, 
sheltered the pools from the heat of the sun, and prevented evaporation, 
We expected to find the water warm, but in this respect we were also 
agreeably disappointed.’ — p. 210. 


We regret that our limits prevent us from following our travellers 
in the remainder of their tour through the island, or indeed from 
noticing any thing further in this valuable and excellent work, 
except a few of the customs which serve most strongly to mark 
the character of the people. The following specimen of liberality 
on a question of religion might be held up to the imitation of 
countries which deem themselves civilised. Mr. Ellis, conversing 
with an old woman after one of his sermons, to which she had 
been an attentive listener, asked her ‘if she thought Jehovah was 
good, and those happy who made him their God?’ She answered, 
‘ He is your good God (or best God), and it is right that you should 
worship him; but Pélé is my deity, and the great goddess of 
Hawaii. This poor barbarian was, it seems, not insensible to 
the rights of conscience. 

Infanticide, we lament to say, still prevails throughout all the 
Sandwich islands, and, with the exception of the higher class of 
chiefs, is practised by all ranks of people. The laws and _ usages 
of the islands acknowledge in the father a right over the life of his 
offspring ; and, among the lower orders, however numerous their 
children, parents seldom rear more than two or three. ‘ All the others 
are destroyed, sometimes shortly after birth, generally during the 
first year of their age.’ More than half of the children of the 
country are thus cut off in infancy. The principal motive which 
gives rise to this horrid practice is idleness, and the trouble of bring- 
ing children up! The people are fond of a wandering manner of 
life, and consider children a burden and a restraint! It is some 
consolation, however, to know that this depraved custom prevails 
less extensively now than before the introduction of Christianity. 
The children who are permitted to live are familiarised with the 
sea at a very tender age, and from boyhood upwards they are 
induced by the heat of the climate to spend a great portion of their 
time in the water, where they gambol about and go through a great 
variety of games. 

Like the natives of some of the back settlements in North Ame- 
rica, the people of the Sandwich islands use dogs as an article of 
food, and generally prefer them to pigs, goats, and kids. The 
government of the islands is an absolute and hereditary monarchy. 
he rank of the chiefs is also hereditary ; and the king can raise 
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‘those who have no claim by birth, to any office or distinction which 


he thinks proper. The present prime minister, who is called by 
foreigners ‘* William Pitt,” was elevated to his station from being 
a chief of the third or fourth rank,- and has been in office a 
long time. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary tradition among the people of 
these islands, or of any other country in the world, is that which 
relates to a celebrated personage whom they call Kana. He is 
said to have been so tall that ‘ he could walk through the sea from 
one island to another ; stand with one foot on the island. of Oahu, 
and the other on Tauai, which is seventy miles distant.’ This is 
not all. On one occasion the people of Hawaii offended a king of 
a distant island, who in revenge walked off one fine morning with 
the sun in his pocket, and left them in a state of utter darkness. 
It was no trouble to Kana to walk after him, take the sun from 
him, and then to fix it in the heavens, where it has remained ever 
since! ‘This is somewhat extraordinary, it must be owned; yet 
the philosophic reader will find a great deal of matter for reflec- 
tion in the traditions of the Sandwich and other islands of the 
Pacific. ‘The mystery is, how it happens that they coincide so 
frequently with those of the ancient Pagan nations of Europe, and 
sometimes even with those of the Jews,— for they have also, it seems, 
amongst them, vague stories of an universal deluge ! 





ArT. XII. Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte, and of his Resi- 
dence on board H. M.S. Bellerophon ; with a Detail of the principal 
Events that occurred in that Ship between the 24th of May and the 


8th of August, 1815. By Captain F. L. Maitland, C.B. 8vo. pp. 248. 
London. Colburn. 1826. 


A ruoveu little novelty as to the leading events connected with 
the surrender of Buonaparte to Captain Maitland was to be ex- 
pected in a narrative of them published eleven years after they 
occurred, yet we own that we opened this volume with a highly 
excited curiosity, and found it in every page full of interest. Facts, 
about which there was some uncertainty, are related in their true 
colours ; circumstances, which were before exaggerated, are here 
reduced to their simple and natural shapes; several mere fictions 
are exposed, and some anecdotes and traits of Buonaparte’s charac- 
ter and conduct while on board the Bellerophon are related, with 
which we were not before acquainted. ‘The details given respect- 
ing Buonaparte’s suite, though of course less interesting,’ serve to 
exhibit some of those individuals in a light in which they had _ not 
hitherto appeared. From the official documents interspersed through 
the work Captain Maitland completely justifies the whole tenour of 
his conduct, during a most extraordinary and anxious service, as an 
officer and a man of honour, and triumphantly vindicates himself 
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from the vindictive charge made by Napoleon and his followers, that 
he ‘was promised an asylum in England before he surrendered him- 
self, and that there was a violation of good faith in the treatment 
which he received after he placed himself at the disposal of our 
government. 

We are informed, in the preface, that immediately after the 
events recorded in this narrative took place, it was written for the 
private perusal of the author’s friends, but that, for many cau 
which he has not thought fit to explain, he deemed the publication 
of it at that time inexpedient. Though the greater number of those 
causes had been long since removed, he still had ‘no intention of 
bringing it forward until, by accident, it fell into the hands of ‘a 
most celebrated literary character,’ (we believe Sir Walter Scott,) 
who expressed a favourable opinion of its merits, and strongly 
recommended its publication. We have been some time aware of 
its existence, and feel indebted, as no doubt so will the public at 
large, to the eminent individual to whose advice and influence we 
owe the appearance of a work in every respect so important. 

It appears that on the 30th of May, 1815, Captain Maitland 
being in command of the Bellerophon ‘received orders from Sir 
Henry Hotham to proceed off Rochefort, for the purpose of pre- 
venting a corvette from putting to sea, which, according to inform- 
ation in possession of the British government, ‘ was to ca 
proposals from Buonaparte to the West India colonies to declare in 
his favour.’ He was also to reconnoitre the roadstead of Roche- 
fort, and report to the Admiral the number and state of the ships 
of war lying there. Having performed this duty, which afterwards 
turned out to have been a most providential measure, he was em- 
ployed until the 28th of June in capturing such French vessels as 
came within his reach. On that day he first received intelligence 
of the defeat of Buonaparte at Waterloo, and on the 30th, by a boat 
that came off from Bourdeaux, he received a letter, ‘ without date or 
subscription, written on very thin paper, in English, and concealed 
within a quill,’ intimating the probability that Buonaparte would at- 
tempt to effect his escape from France on some part of the coast from . 
La Teste to Bourdeaux, and desiring a sharp eye to be kept on all 
American vessels sailing from thence. The intelligence announced 
in this letter was the more extraordinary, as it must have been 
written on the 29th of June, when we know that Buonaparte was 
still at Paris. Was the object of it to divert the attention of the 
British squadron from the port of Rochefort? Or was it the an- 
nouncement of a plan that had been really concerted, and after- 
wards abandoned ? However this may be, Captain Maitland was 
‘of opinion that Buonaparte was much more likely to make the 
attempt at Rochefort, where there were two large frigates, a ship 
corvette, and a large brig ready for sea. On the 7th of July he 
received a dispatch from Sir Henry Hotham, fully confirming 
this opinion, and directing him to use the utmost vigilance in order 
to prevent Buonaparte from escaping. 
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At this time several ships were actively engaged in looking out 
for Napoleon in the Channel, and about the latitude of Ushant, off 
Cape Finisterre, and indeed along the whole coast, so that even if 
he had eluded the Bellerophon, he would still have scarcely had 
any chance of getting to America in safety. On the 10th of July, 
General Savary and Count Las Cases came out from the Isle 
d’Aix in a small schooner under a flag of truce, and presented to 
Captain Maitland a letter from Count Bertrand, stating that Na- 
poleon having’abdicated the throne of France, and chosen America 
as a retreat, and being in expectation of receiving a passport from 
the British government for which he had applied, he wished to know 
whether it was intended to throw any impediment in the way of their 
voyage. Captain Maitland answered, that as the two countries were 
at war he could not permit any ship of war to put to sea from Roche- 
fort, without specific orders from his commanding officer, Sir Henr 
Hotham, then in Quiberon bay. ‘This he added in order to induce 
Buonaparte to wait for the Admiral’s answer, as he apprehended 
that if the frigates attempted to force a passage at that time, he had 
not sufficient assistance to prevent them. On the 14th, Count Las 
Cases, attended by General Lallemand, came out again to know if 
an answer had been received from the Admiral, and to say that the 
Emperor was willing to proceed to America, ‘ even ina British ship 
of war,’ if the British government would sanction it. Captain 
Maitland answered, that he had no authority to agree to any ar- 
rangement of that sort, but that he was ready to receive Buona- 
parte into his ship and convey him to England, without entering 
into any promise as to the reception he might meet with there. 
During the conversation that followed General Lallemand said, 
that the Emperor was living at the hotel in the Grand Place at 
Rochefort, and was highly popular there, whereas it is now known 
that during the whole of these negociations Napoleon was on 
board one of the frigates at the Isle d’Aix. 

Some days before this a plan was thought of for enabling Na- 
poleon to escape in a Danish sloop, ‘ concealed in a cask stowed 
in the ballast, with tubes so construeted as to convey air for his 
breathing.’ Information of this plan was conveyed to Captain 
Maitland, and it appears that nothing prevented its execution but 
the fear that it was too hazardous; for if the vessel had been de- 
tained a day or two, the fugitive ‘ would have been obliged to 
make his situation known, and thereby forfeited all claims to the 
good treatment he hoped to ensure by a voluntary surrender.’ 

Upon the return of Las Cases and Lallemand on the 14th- of 
July, to the Isle d’Aix, they reported Captain Maitland’s answer to 
Napoleon. It has been since made known, that in a council held 
on the night of the 13th, it was determined that Napoleon should 
throw himself on’ the generosity of the English people; and he 
wrote the celebrated letter to the Prince-Regent, in which he com- 
pared his situation to that of Themistocles. He, therefore, had 
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already decided to surrender himself to Captain Maitland, and ac- 
cordingly on the 15th of July, he and his suite were received on 
board the Bellerophon. He was received with no peculiar honours ; 
and his appearance is thus described: 


‘ Buonaparte’s dress was an olive-coloured great coat over a green 
uniform, with scarlet cape and cuffs, green lapels turned back and edged 
with scarlet, skirts hooked back with bugle-horns embroidered in gold; 
plain sugar-loaf buttons and gold epaulettes; being the uniform of the 
Chasseur a Cheval of the Imperial Guard. He wore the star, or grand 
cross of the Legion of Honour, and the small cross of that order ; the 
Iron Crown; and the Union, appended to the button-hole of his left 
lapel. He had on a small cocked hat, with a tri-coloured cockade; 
plain gold-hilted sword, military boots, and white waistcoat and breeches, 
The following day he appeared in shoes, with gold buckles, and silk 
stockings—the dress he always wore afterwards, while with me. — 


p- 70. 


The circumstances of his reception and conduct on board the 
Bellerophon are so generally known and remembered, that we need 
not follow Captain Maitland in this part of his narrative, though it 
is really minute, and animated in a high degree. From the first 
moment of seeing him, it is evident that the impression made by 
Napoleon on the Captain was of the most favourable description. 
He speaks of his manners as extremely fascinating, unassuming, 
and gentleman-like during the whole period of his stay in the Bel- 
lerophon. It is very pleasing to observe, that Captain Maitland on. 
his side treated the fallen conqueror with all the respect to which 
his misfortunes and his situation entitled him, without at the same 
time transgressing the line of his duty. We pass over the arrival 
of the Bellerophon in Torbay, and afterwards off Plymouth, the 
extreme anger of Buonaparte and his suite on hearing that he was 
to be sent to St. Helena, his well known “ Protest” against this 
measure, the attempt of Madame Bertrand to throw herself into 
the sea, and a crowd of other interesting circumstances more or 
less known, as our limits do not allow us to enter into them. The 
books that Buonaparte chiefly read were a life of Washington and 
Ossian’s poems. One of the most curious circumstances that oc- 
curred while the Bellerophon was off Plymouth was an attempt 
made by a person under prosecution for a libel on a naval officer, 
censuring his conduct onthe West India station, when a French 
squadron was in those seas, to serve a subpoena on Napoleon, in 
order to get him to prove that at the time the French ships were in an 
unserviceable condition ! This was the process that Lord Keith and 


Captain Maitland, and indeed the public generally, believed to be 4 


habeas corpus ; and it is quite amusing to observe the ingenuity and 
vigilance with which the Admiral and the Captain combined their 
efforts in order to prevent the libeller from serving either themselves 
or Napoleon with the habeas corpus ! —a writ that, even if it had | 
been issued, could have had no possible effect under the circum- . 
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stances. On the 7th of August, Buonaparte and those of his suite 
who agreed to go with him to St. Helena, were transferred to 
the Northumberland; and upon completing his narrative up to this 
period, Captain Maitland adds a few anecdotes, from which we 
shall select two or three as specimens. 


‘ Napoleon Buonaparte, when he came on board the Bellerophon, on 
the 15th of July, 1815, wanted exactly one month of completing his 
forty-sixth year, being born the 15th of August, 1769. He was then a 
remarkably strong, well-built man, about five feet seven inches high, his 
limbs particularly well-formed, with a fine ancle and very small foot, of 
which he seemed rather vain, as he always wore, while on board the 
ship, silk stockings and shoes. His hands were also very small, and had 
the plumpness of a,woman’s rather than the robustness of a man’s. His 
eyes light grey, teeth good ; and when he smiled, the expression of his 
countenance was highly pleasing; when under the influence of dis- 
appointment, however, it assumed a dark gloomy cast. His hair was of 
a very dark brown, nearly approaching to black, and, though a little 
thin on the top and front, had not a grey hair amongst it. His com- 
plexion was a very uncommon one, being of a light sallow colour, differ- 
ing from almost any other I ever met with. From his having become 
corpulent, he had lost much of his personal activity, and, if we are to 
give credit to those who attended him, a very considerable portion of 
his mental energy was also gone. It is certain his habits were very 
lethargic while he was on board the Bellerophon; for though he went 
to bed between eight and nine o’clock in the evening, and did not rise 
till about the same hour in the morning, he frequently fell asleep on the 
sofa in the cakin in the course of the day. His general appearance was 
that of a man rather older than he then was. His manners were ex- 
tremely pleasing and affable: he joined in every conversation, related 
numerous anecdotes, and endeavoured, in every way, to promote good 
humour: he even admitted his attendants to great familiarity ; and I saw 
one or two instances of their contradicting him in the most direct terms, 
though they generally treated him with much respect. He possessed, 
to a wonderful degree, a facility in making a favourable impression 
upon those with whom he entered into conversation: this appeared to 
me to be accomplished by turning the subject to matters he supposed 
the person he was addressing was well acquainted with, and on which 
he could show himself to advantage. This had the effect of putting him 
in good humour with himself; after which it was not a very difficult 
matter to transfer a part of that feeling to the person who had occasioned 
it. Lord Keith appears to have formed a very high opinion of the fas- 
cination of his conversation, and expressed it very emphatically to me, 
after he had seen him: speaking of his wish for an interview with the 
Prince Regent, “ D—n the fellow,” he said, “ if he had obtained an 
interview with His Royal Highness, in half an hour they would have been 
the best friends in England.” He appeared to have great command of 
temper ; for, though no man could have had greater trials than fell to 
his lot during the time he remained on board the Bellerophon, he never, 
I my presence, or as far as I know, allowed a fretful or captious ex- 
Pression to escape him: even the day he received the notification from 
Sir Henry Bunbury, that it was determined to send him to St. Helena, 
he chatted and conversed with the same cheerfulness as usual. It has 
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been asserted that he was acting a part all the time he was on board the 
ship; but still, even allowing that to be the case, nothing but great 
command of temper could have enabled him to have sustained such a 
part for so many days, in his situation.’ — pp. 208—212. 


We believe it is not doubted that Napoleon had a very stron 
affection for Maria Louisa and his son. ‘The following trait con. 
firms the general impression as to his feelings with respect to them: 


‘One morning he began to talk of his wife and child, and desired 
Marchand to bring two or three miniature pictures to show me: he 
spoke of them with much feeling and affection. ‘TI feel,” said he, “ the 
conduct of the allied sovereigns to be more cruel and unjustifiable to- 
wards me in that respect than in any other. Why should they deprive 
me of the comforts of domestic society, and take from me what must be 
the dearest objects of affection to every man — my child, and the mother 
of that child?” On his expressing himself as above, I looked him 
steadily in the face, to observe whether he showed any emotion: the 
tears were standing in his eyes, and the whole of his countenance 


appeared evidently under the influence of a strong feeling of grief.’ — 
pp- 214, 215. | 


It is remarkable that during the greater part of the time which 
Napoleon spent on board the Bellerophon, though it was so soon 
after the most signal disasters that perhaps any man had ever en- 
countered, and though it brought him the tidings that he was to 
be exiled for life to the remote and desolate island of St. Helena, 
yet his spirits were usually cheerful, and his conversation fluent 


and amusing. His opinion concerning the Duke of Wellington 
has often been a subject of curiosity. 


‘I never heard Buonaparte speak of the battle of Waterloo, or give 
an opinion of the Duke of Wellington; but I asked General Bertrand 
what Napoleon thought of him. ‘ Why,” replied he, “ I will give you 
his opinion nearly in the words he delivered it to me. ‘ The Duke of 
Wellington, in the management of an army, is fully equal to myself, 
with the advantage of possessing more prudence.’ ”’ — p. 222. 


We shall subjoin but one more extract, which relates to Napo- 
leon’s habits of living while on board the Bellerophon. 


‘ During the time that Buonaparte was on board the Bellerophon, we 
always lived expressly for his accommodation — entirely in the French 
manner ; that is to say, a hot meal was served at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and another at six in the evening ; and so nearly did they resemble 


each other in all respects, that a stranger might have found difficulty, in 


coming into the cabin, to distinguish breakfast from dinner. His 
maitre d’hétel took the joints off the table, cut them up in portions, and 
then handed them round. Buonaparte ate a great deal, and generally 
of strong solid food: in drinking he was extremely abstemious, con- 
fining himself almost entirely to claret, and seldom taking more than 
half-a-pint at a meal. Immediately after dinner, strong coffee was 
handed round, and then some cordial; after which he rose from table, 
the whole meal seldom lasting more than twenty or twenty-five minutes; 
and I was told, that during the time he was at the head of the French 
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government, he never allowed more than fifteen minutes for that pur- 
pose. — pP- 929, 223. 


The reader will have been enabled to judge, from the extracts 
which we have given, of the attractive character of this work. It 
is throughout written with the utmost simplicity and impartiality, 
and forms a most essential document for one of the most extraor- 
dinary and romantic passages in the history of the late war. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII. An Historical Outline of the Greek Revolution ; with a few 
Remarks on the present State of Affairs inthat Country. By W.M. 
Leake, late Lieutenant-Colonel in the Royal Artillery. 8vo. pp.204. 
7s.6d. London. Murray. 1826. 


Tuere is no recent work with which we are acquainted that is 
better calculated than this small volume to lead to a fair view of 
the merits of the Greek cause, and the probable results of the 
Greek contest. ‘The principal events of the various campaigns by 
sea and land, from the commencement of the insurrection to Janu- 
ary last, are rapidly sketched. Then the author examines the 
means which the contending powers have brought into operation, 
and the resources which are at their command respectively ; and 
this detail is followed by an analysis of the causes of the success 
of one party and the failure of the other. He is evidently a rational 
friend to the independence of the Greeks; but his generous sym- 
pathy in their favour is properly kept in check by his attachment 
for truth, and his anxiety to arrive at just conclusions. The work 
is of the more value on this account, becayse the greater part of 
those publications to which an Englishman would turn for correct 
information on the affairs of Greece are very unsafe to consult, b 

reason of the imperfect knowledge and exaggerated, though per- 
haps amiable, views of their authors. In looking back to the results 
of the struggle, as far as it has been carried, one is apt to wonder 
that so little progress has been made on either side towards a ter- 
mination. This is ascribed to the ignorance of both parties of the 
art of war. Still it is a circumstance which furnishes, according 
to our author, the strongest grounds of hope as to the issue in 
their favour, that the Greeks should be enabled, after such an 
interval of hostilities, to muster in so strong a force. But the 
advantages on which the revolutionists are chiefly to rely for ulti- 
mate success, this writer thinks, consist in the superiority of their 
seamen, and the -natural strength of that part of Greece where 
they have already their most permanent possessions. In developing 
the grounds of the latter opinion, Mr. Leake shows the most inti- 
nate acquaintance with the geographical position of the country, 
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any difficulty in understanding which is removed by an excellent 
map which accompanies the volume. Besides this, the Greeks 
have an irreconcilable hatred to the Ottoman yoke; and they 
know that they never would be restored to the condition of subjects 
to the Turkish power. At the bottom of all, however, is to be 
traced a growing moral superiority in the Greeks, which, sooner 
or later, must vindicate itself. In speculating on the best means 
of adjusting the affairs of Greece, Mr. Leake does not indulge in 
any impossible scheme of chivalrous interference on the part of 
any foreign power. His plan of settlement is founded on the basis 
of the independence of the Morea. The practicability of establishing 
this he clearly shows by reasons drawn from the physical as well 
as moral condition of the Greeks. ‘The policy of such a step he 
insists upon in a very cogent manner. If the revolution is sup- 
pressed, and the Ottoman power resumes its original sway, she 
will be the immediate prey of Russia; wars upon wars will desolate 
Europe; Greek enterprise, driven from land, will betake itself to 
the ocean; the seas about eastern Europe will be the haunt of 
pirates, and commerce can have no safe channel in that quarter, 
Whatever be the true reasoning on these matters, we can have no 
hesitation in paying our tribute to the clear and forcible manner in 
which this work is written. The author’s political views appear to 
be formed upon just and well-considered grounds, and they are en- 
forced with that moderation and distrust which would rather solicit 
enquiry than exact belief. 





Art. XIV. Epistles to a Friend in Town, Golconda’s Féte, and other 
Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. 12mo. London. 18926. 


Mr. Leten’s poems are evidently the productions of a scholar 
and a gentleman, and there are occasionally lines and images 
worthy of a true poet: but there are few passages of sustained 
beauty, and not a few in which a beautiful conception is spoiled by 
the careless manner in which the thought is worked out. Some- 
times, however, when Mr. Leigh thinks proper, he can pour out 
very rich and harmonious stanzas : 


‘ And here and there from golden urns arise, 
Impregn’d with perfumes, purple clouds, that throw, 
Like hues just caught from fair Ausonia’s skies, 
Throughout the palace an Elysian glow, — 
Odorous as roses when they newly blow. 
And couches, splendid as the gorgeous light 
Of the declining sun, or high or low, 
As suits capricious luxury, invite 
To sweet repose, indeed, each pleasure-laden wight.’ _—ip. 72 


At other times, Mr. Leigh shows that he can write with great 
spirit and energy. 
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¢ Here all is strenuousidleness! the hum 
Of men, like children bustling about nought : 
The bawling mountebank, and frequent drum, 
Are glorious substitutes for troublous thought ; 
While business is unheeded and unsought. 
Here to the last they whirl around ; the bier 
Bears to the grave some noisy trifler caught 
By death ; the world’s epitome is here ; 
The sight provokes a smile, yet mingled with a tear.’ p. 101. 


Throughout all the poems there are scattered many graceful 
and fanciful ideas. We give a cluster of them, detached at 
random : 

‘ A flower 

That Innocence within her hair might weave, 
Wandering on Avon’s banks, this lovely eve !’ 

‘ The paths of life are thorny: o’er our heads 
Those grim magicians, Cares, uplift their wands !’ 

‘ The sun is sinking fast, and now is gone 
The vaporous enchantment.’ 

‘ And shall this ocean, which compared might be 
(If aught the perishable world can have 
Liken’d unto it) with eternity, 
Be lost at once, as is a single wave 
That breaks upon the beach? This greedy grave 
Of shattered navies, shall it ever cease 
To gorge its victims,’ &c. 

We could easily multiply similar quotations; but as such gems 
are better enchased in Mr. Leigh’s poetry than in our plain prose, 
we shall here close, entreating those who may be inclined to gather 
more of them, to hasten to * Golconda’s Féte.’ 

We may add that there are lines in the ‘ Epistles to a Friend’ 
which show that the author has a very considerable talent for satire, 
if his mood were not too gentle to permit him to indulge it. 








Art.XV. Parliamentary History and Review ; containing Reports of 
the Proceedings of the Two Houses of Parliament during the 
Session of 1825, 6 Geo. IV.; with Critical Remarks on the principal 
Measures of the Session. 8vo. pp.808. 1/.10s. London. Long- 
man and Co. 1826. 


Tur plan of this volume is so useful that we wonder it should 
have been reserved for the present time to carry it into execution. 
The proceedings throughout the session, on each subject respect~ 
ively, are connected together in unbroken series; so that we have, 
under the same head, the whole of those debates on a given ques- 
tion which took place at intervals, long or short, during the 
several months of the sitting. Nothing can be more convenient 


"for the purposes of reference or general instruction than the arrange- 


ment which has been here pursued. ‘Thus under the generic title 


‘ Ireland’ will be found the proceedings of both Houses regularly 
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classified on every measure of external and internal economy con. 
nected with that country. The head of ‘ Foreign Dependencies’ 
takes in the interesting debates on negro-slavery, and a variety of 
questions involved in our existing colonial relations. There are, in 
all, about thirteen divisions, under which the miscellaneous pro- 
ceedings of the session are reduced; and the order and complete- 
ness of the arrangement give to this volume a decided superiorit 
over every cther form of compilation of the parliamentary debates 
which we have met with. 

Appended to the Reports, we find, under the title of * Review, 
a series of critical and explanatory dissertations on the principal 
questions to which the attention of the senate has been directed 
during the session. ‘The writer appears to take a liberal side in 
politics ; but there is a tone of independence in his judgments 
which is far above the spirit of a partisan, and bespeaks any thing 
rather than a tendency to pay indiscriminate homage to persons 
and names. Of the reasoning and conclusions of the author, 
different persons will naturally form different opinions. But the 
quantity of information alone which is brought to bear on each of 
the various questions discussed would be sufficient to make this a 
valuable book. We had always thought a leading defect of the 
parliamentary histories, as they are called, to be this, that they 
embodied so little of that contemporary intelligence which was to be 
found in the thousand shapes of pamphlets, newspapers, and other 
periodical journals, and which serve so materially to illustrate, to 
explain, to guide even to a right judgment upon the proceedings 
of the senate. All wisdom and knowledge are not exclusively con- 
fined to the walls of parliament. There is a great deal of both 
floating abroad, which appear to us to be entitled to the oppor- 
tunity, such as we have an instance of in this volume, of per- 
manently acting on the mind of the legislature. There is scarcely 
a question belonging to our foreign or domestic policy that is not 
thoroughly investigated in all its bearings in this review. We 
would notice, for particular commendation, the articles on Negro- 
slavery and the Budget, subjects rather different in their nature, 
but both extremely important. 

The necessary care, however, does not appear to have been given 
to the business of consulting and comparing the ordinary sources 
whence the speeches are derived, with a view to making out @ 
genuine text. In the number of material omissions are the lists of 
minorities and majorities, and an index of names and subjects. 
If this compilation be intended to compete with the successors of 
the former parliamentary histories, as we think in many respects 
it is entitled to supersede them, it should be made to approach as 
nearly as possible the form of a complete record in itself. A pre- 
fatory treatise commences the yolume; but it appears to us to re 
quire no other notice than simply to say that it is the “ Book of 
Fallacies” of Mr. Bentham condensed into twenty-eight pages. 














